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PREFACE. 



An Education^ commenced in a public 
school^ and prosecuted in a literary edtadblish- 
m^tkt^ df a higher order^ the aathor frankly 
confesses, left him with acquisitions in know- 
ledge as limited^ as his notions of imparting 
them to others, werte vague and indistinet. 

Sensible of the dfeadvantages under which 
he had laboured, m hk own course; and of 
his consequent deficiencies ; he has s^red 
neither pains nor expense in the pursuit of a 
more efficient mode of tuition. With this 
object continually in view, he has attentively 
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read whatever he could meet with, written on 
the subject of education ; he has made him* 
self intimately acquainted with the practice 
of the great academic institutions of this coun-* 
try : and he has obtained some knowledge of 
the principles on which those of other coun- 
tries ttlso^ are conducted. 

To these pretensions he is now enabled to 
add <he results of nearly twenty years' expe- 
rience in the tuition of youth ; in the course 
of which time^ he feels no hesitation to 
acknowledge, that he has been led to abandon 
most of the methods with which he first 
entered on the duties of his important profes- 
sion ; and to substitute such as appeared to 
him more rational and efficient. With what 
labour his object has been sought^ can be felt 
only by himself; with what success^ must be 
appreciated by others. 
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SjCftOLASTJC 



EDUCATION. 



The cQiuIuct of maqkind is not underthe infliience 
of the updai^stamdin^ alone : it receives a variety of 
ptl^er .impulses. Many impr^ons, foiinded on 
e^blisbed prejiidices and rooted habits, possess an 
inQuence ^gnally strong, and%iQore extensively 
4iffuse|d. Tbere is no ^aw in pature po powerful as 
iife, law pf ha|>it. IJence the principles yvhkh yputh 
bas imbibed^ an.d years haye strengthened, frequently 
acquire sufh an ascendency in the mind, as no sub- 
,^^ent efforts of reason can «ubdue. But of all the 
err<^3eous inipres^ons, to which the mind is liable, 
few are more obvious in their nature, or more per- 

B. 
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nicious in their effects, than those which relate to 
the education of youth. 

Education, in the comprehensive import of the 
term, is that series of means, which tends to promote 
the improvement of the body, of the mind, and of 
the heart. In reference to the first, it is physical — 
to the second, intellectual — ^and to the last, moral and 
religious. Its more limited and scholastic sense 
applies to the developement and cultivation of the 
faculties of the mind, in the acquisition of hterature 
and science. 

Contemplated as a power which impels towards 
intellectual and moral excellence, education is inti- 
mately connected with the best interests of the 
world. Its influence pervades the whole period of 
life: it is the basis of all social order in the inter- 
course of mankind ; and it embraces the future, as 
well as the present state of being. History furnishes 
indubitable evidence of the influence of knowledge in 
promoting the welfare of nations. Philosophers, poets, 
legislators, and orators, have been the pillars of orna- 
ment and strength to the fabric of national constitu- 
tions ; while Uberty, independence, power, and 
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prosperity, have generally followed in the train of 
intellectual cultivation. It is not, therefore, too much 
to say, that " on the instruction of youth depends 
the fate of nations.^' 

But the work of education includes the cultiva- 
tion of the heart, as well as of the mind. Whatever 
height may be attained in the scale of intellectual 
excellence, it is the moral and religious culture 
of mankind that is to be kept constantly in view, as 
the great end of every institution formed for the 
diffusion of knowledge. It is not, therefore, a mat- 
ter of curiosity merely, but one of the highest 
importance, to ascertisdn the means by which the 
ends of education may be most effectually answered. 
Great minds have concentrated their whole power 
on this point; and the subject is still one of frequent 
discussion. 

The object of this treatise is not to support any 

new hypothesis on the subject of education ; or to 

suggest methods by which learning can be acquired 

without adequate efforts of the understanding. No 

system of tuition can be adopted with any reasonable 

prosnect of success, the foundation of which is not 

B 2. 
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kid in the exercise of the mental powers. Since all 
efficient indtniction must be of an intellectual, and 
not of a mechanical mttm^, all progress will be 
made in the direct ratio of intellectual exertion. To 
fix firmly the attention, and to elicit all the energies 
of the mind, ate the principal objects to be sought, 
innhe adoption '• of any particular f^tem. 

The manner, however, in whidi dieimelkctoEA 
<&cttities may be succaasfiilly enq^loyed, in the acquis 
^tion of knowledge, admits of considerable variation. 
Particular periods of time, and partieiUar countries, 
hate been distinguished by their peetUiaraRd: popu- 
lar m^ods of ii»9truction. Amidst a great tariefy 
of conflicting theories, that hacve presented Athena- 
sekes to parental solicitude and philosc^ihical en- 
quiry, it k'^dxy easy tadk to asceltain which possesses 
the strongest claims to attention, and is best adapted 
to practical purposes. In the following pages, there- 
fore, it ii$ proposed to inquire, how the mind may be 
expanded in die gneatest possible degree, and its 
powers receive all ike deveiopement ^of which Ikey 
are cat 



The benefit we derive fix>mthe experience of 
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past ages^ is gveat ; aad the dbxterify with^ whicll we 
s^ raabledto make ose of tbose dfecev^ries, and tov 
apply 1}i03e roles, whichi cost om predacessonsc so 
much tUae and kborious myjestigation, matecisdfy 
contii lw it ca to>iacilitate &e work of edacali»m« The 
scho^ of Pythagoras, Fkuto, and Aristotle, were 
doubtless, in their time, &mous nurseries of learn- 
ing; and the course of studies {Mwsued undair naasters 
so eminent was,, most probat%, weU calcidated tQ 
ftmishycmth with att the kn0wl^dge then considered 
necessary. Their instructions, however, though not 
en«y^ destitute of coinrect mesdi aendMnente,^ rderred 
to th<e polite and elegant, rather than to the practical 
and us^l sei^ices. Since ih&ft dudf object was to 
train up youth to the arts of war, to the i^er excfa>« 
sion of otiber \^)uable acquirements, tb^ system 
must have been extremely defiactive. The course of 
fi^Hdies pmmied by the modems is e^rtninly laid 
down on a more comprdbensive plan; and it is 
undoubtedly better adapted to answer the great ends 
of education — ^but this also is dc^Bctive : smd though 
great improvements have unquestionably be^ made 
in &e mode of communicating instruction, on the 
several systems of Lancaster, Bell, Dufief, Pestalozzi, 
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and Perry,* as well as that of the authors of the inter- 
rogatory course, the work of education seems hardly 
yet advanced beyond its infancy. While, however, 
the field of science enlarges, and social and moral 
duties become better understood, greater attention 
will continue to be paid to thi3 important subject. 

Perfection in the art of tuition may be defined, 
the power of communicating the greatest possible 
sum of information^ in the least possible space of 
time. 

It is difficult to describe the circle of literature, 
and science, an acquaintance with which may be 
considered to constitute a liberal education. The 
lower classes of society have lately enjoyed the meaiis 
of attaining a mental elevation, which they had never 
before within their reach. It appears necessary, 
that this impulse should be met by a corresponding 
elevation of the middling and higher classes. The 
labours of Lancaster and Bell have conferred an 
important and lasting benefit on Ae world : and the 
rapid increase of Sunday schools has left scarcely a 

* The author entertains a very high opinion of this gentle-t 
man's truly ingeiiious and very originai plans. He has adopted 
many points of the system, and he trusts, with considerable 
success. Its peculiarities will be developed in the course of 
the following pages* 
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district: in this kijigdom without ample means of 
ipstructioa, for all who are willing to receive it. The 
^argaxnenty that the^ invaluable institutions operate 
against this subordination which is necessary to the 
welfere of the community, can be advanced only by 
those, who are too indolent to neutralize, by cor- 
re^nding exertions om their own parts, the effects 
of the diffusion of knowledge among the lower 
orders. It is undoubtedly true, that " knowledge is 
power,^^ and it is therefore essentially necessary, 
that an equilibrium of this power should be main^ 
tailed in the different classes of society. An educa^ 
tion cannot then with propriety be termed liberal, 
which comprises any thing short of what may be 
acquired, by the unremitted exerciise of a moderate 
capacity, during the years usually spent at school, 
with all the advantages of competent instruction, 
and the pr^nt state of society and science, 

To pursue a course of studies, in the direction 
of utility to the pupiPs fiiture prospects, though of 
the first, is not of exclusive impoilance. He is not 
to be educated as a member of any particular pre- 
dion, merely ; but as a member of the communit}-. 
It is impossible to know what acquisitions may by 
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ufiefo! in fiature ISfe ; but certainly none will be fotind 
ufileless; On a firm foundation, and a broad ba^^ 
any kind of superstructure may be afterwards raised. 
The diflferent branches of study should be pursued, 
in the o^der in which they will be best comprdiended ; 
in which they will chiefly strengthen the mind ; and 
in which they will tail into vigorous exercise &e 
whole of flie inteHectual powers. A mind thus 
discipfined, wifi undertake every n*w study Wife 
additioiml delight; because it will clearly per^ive 
the connexion which subsi^ between Ae different 
branches, and readily apply the cafnons of one 
department of learning to another : while the pupil, 
whose attention is directed to isolated branches of 
science, will be continually bewildered ; and his 
knowledge, for want of concatenation, will be super- 
ficial and confused, even in those departiitients hi 
which his mind has been almost exclusive^ engaged* 
By a judicious arrangement of a course of studies, 
every attainment may be made mbsesident to 
new acquisitions. To prosecute education, then, 
merely in the line of utility, without regard to the 
nature of the difierent subjects, and their tnutilal 
connexion and'dep^idence, must be founded on 
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BO^ trtGiiieom notiott, mid have a highly mi^hievoiw 

To ensure success in the comiminics^oti^ of 
jnstFUctioi), it is essentially Beeessary that some 
degree of pleasure should be associated, ia Ae 
mind of Ae pupil, with the objects rf study. Ou 
this one pomt, so often overlooked, all success in 
tuition depends. If then it be possible, by asny 
system, to niake Ae acquisition of knowledge a 
delightful occn>paticai, and to inspire the youthful 
mmd with en^iusiastic ardom* in the pursuit ; that 
system c^not fail of complete success. This i», 
however, the great difficulty to be surmounted. But 
t^irile it is an acknowledged difficulty, it is not 
aAkywed to be an impossibility. Since Itterary ardow 
1^ not imcottmion in more mature years; and since 
it is unquestiofiable, that sometimes even the youth- 
ful mind is inspired with it in a high degree ; it is 
of the utmost importance to inquire into the reasons, 
that this sifie qua 7iofi of education ck)es not operate 
mote permanently, and more generally, in our 
scholastic establishments. 

It has been often remarked, that children take 
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delight iu learning every thing, excepting what they 
are taught at school. So far from the desire of know* 
ledge being incompatible with the season of youth, 
numerous instances might be quoted, to prove that 
in very early life, intellectual pleasures have beea 
preferred to sensual gratifications. There is reason 
then to believe, that the aversion to study, which 
we generally find in youth, arises in a very 
considerable d^ree fix)m our usual modes of tuition*, 
Learning is not to be associated with ideas of bar-» 
barity and horror. The tutor must not be regarded 
as a tyrant ; or the school as a prison. If we havQ 
to contend with antipathies, success must be hopeless. 

It is impossible that pleasure should be felt in 
any study, which the mind is incapable of com-* 
prehending, in all its bearings, fiiUy and readily. 
The pupil should, therefore, be on such terms of 
familiarity with his instructor, as to ask questions 
and give opinions with freedom. There is a comr 
mon and great error, in teaching wholly, or chiefly, 
by means of written language. Oral instruction i^ 
more pleasant, and consequently, more ^ectual. 
Dictionaries and grammars are not the only means 
of obtaining knowledge ; the method of oral tliition 
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provides for the clear and complete elucidation of 
the subject on which the mind id engaged ; not, 
however, to supersede the necessity of the scholar's 
industry ; but to prevent his discouragement. He 
is at all times to be taught to rely on his own exer- 
tions, and to place confidence in his own capacity : 
though he must not be left to his unassisted efforts, 
to comprehend all the obscurities of writt^i language, 
incident to his various and laborious studies. 

To present knowledge in an agreeable and 
intelUgible manner, the tutor's conununications 
should be in language, assimilated as nearly as 
possible to colloquial intercourse. The utility of every 
attainment must be made immediately apparent ; and 
all rules and definitions must be taught at the precise 
moment they become necessary. To find his diflS- 
culties explained on the emergency, and thus to be 
enabled to perceive clearly his own progress, cannot 
fail to afford great plea3ure to the youthfiil 
student; 

In order to combine pleasure with mental 
application, it is also essentially necessary, that a 
ispirit of emulation should be excited in the breast- 
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The derire to excel, when felt apart from iavidiooa 
and angry dispo^ons^ is highly laudable. Eimda^ 
tton is a principle of a noble and generous kind, hk 
file hands of the judicious tabor ^ it may be made the 
main sprmg of the scholastic mechanism, tf it be 
mode to act uniforinly, and without intermission, 
under its operation idleness will be uidmown, and 
punishment unnecessary. From wbaterer unpulse 
it can be given, a stimulus to exertion once felt, ibe 
tutor^s work is more than half effected. 

Econmny of time, order, regularity, and cor- 
rectness, in all lessons and exercises, are of vilsd 
importance in a system of education. Eveiy thing 
must be done with the most scrupulous r^ard to 
punctuality. Habits of precisi(m will thus be fixrmed ; 
which will be highly adviEuitageous, not only during 
the whole scholastic course ; but which cannot fidl 
to jHt)Te beneficial, in the active engagements of 
future life. It is a great defect fn tuiticm, to be in- 
correct and superficial. Whatever is worth learning, 
is worth learning well ; and whatever is taught, 
must be taught perfectly, or it can never make a 
lasting impression on the mind. To learn imper- 
fectly, is worse than labour lost. The memory is 
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thereby injured ; the id^is become confiified; and 
habits erf* carelessness and inattention are contracted, 
which will always obstruct the acquisition of solid and 
usefiil knowledge. A vague and desultory method 
of tuition, is not likely to be the means of conveying 
to the mind any valuable information. 

The value of learning is every day better 
understood ; for daily expedence proves, that a culti- 
vated mind renders its possessor a useful member of 
society. But to point out all the advantages of a good 
educatiou would be impossible, and indeed supers 
•fluous. None can be so ignorant of the constitution 
of the mii^d, and the dispositions of the heart, as. not 
to perceive their capability of improvement. The 
moml and intellectual differences which exist in 
individuals, arise principally, if not entirdy, from the 
nature of the infraction which they receive. It is 
true, diat bo^ the Acuities and the dispsitions of 
childrai depend, in some mea»ire, on circumstance^, 
which it is beyond the power of eduoati<»i to.control : 
yet the use of proper means have always a direct 
tendency to regulate those circumstances, and to 
secure the mind ai^l heart irom the ccmtagious 
influence of error and sin. The precept and the 
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promise of Wisdom are, " Train up a diild in the 
way be should go : and when he is old he will not 
depart from iV^ 

For the tender years of infancy, parents, who 
have time and inclination, are generally the best 
instructors. Parents are best acquainted with their 
children ; and can easily accomodate themselves to 
their various habits and dispositions. To impart 
successfully the first principles of the elementary 
branches, patience, perseverance, kindness, and com- 
mand of temper, are the necessary qualifications. 
Great vigilance and penetration will be also requi- 
site, to secure the infant mind fit>m its natural 
prejudices against learning ; which rapidly advance, 
while reason and judgment make but slow progress. 
Parents will anxiously watch for the first opening of 
the understanding ; and will be ever ready to im- 
prove it. The early period of life is, in many 
respects, the most important period. At this time, 
the faculties of the mind, as well as the dispositions 
of the heart, usually acquire that psoiicular bias, and 
those distinguishing features, which characterize the 
man through the whole course of his life. 
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Under the parental eye, every deviation from 
the path of rectitude, will be quickly observed, and 
every erroneous impression speedily corrected. 
The weeds of the moral, as well as the natural soil, are 
more easily removed, before they have attained the 
strength and adhesion of maturity. In the first 
attempts to oiltivate it, the mind does not often 
voluntarily co-operate with its instructor. While in 
a passive state, its bias ought to be ascertained, and 
its management undertaken accordingly. It is a 
common observation, Aat as the twig is bent Hie 
tree will grow. 

Parental tuition is, however,. no easy work. Few 
parents, comparatively, possess the requisite qualifi- 
cations. It reqtdres great resolution to preserve one 
mideviating coui^, under the variety of circum- 
stances that will necesss^ly arise, and the frequent 
conflicting impulses of duly and affection. Some- 
times to grant, and sometimes to refuse the same 
indulgence, without making the reasons of our con- 
duct clear to the understanding of the child, is 
perhaps injudicious: though he is always to be 
taught, that implicit obedience to the commands of 
a parent is an imperious duty, apart from any expla- 
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nation of the motives which actuate tho$e ccmunands. 
If the conduct of the parent be equable and firm, ^e 
child will be kept under propqr Jtestraint : bnt if .he 
^ould once g^tbeypnd contrpvd) the di^cplties of 
his fiiture manstgem^nt must be enh^nce^, apd ^e 
duties qf his futvireinslsructorsrlaborions and irksome^ 
Itshould always be rem^mbar^, the^ ipiniod^rfite 
indulgence is disguised cru^lty^ 

Much valuable information^ of various kinds, 
ntKiy be communicated through the m^inm of a 
judicious parent's conversation. When t^hUdi^p 
enjoy freedom of communication with parents, their 
innocent i^d lively observations often manifest an 
astonishing quickness and dasticity of mind^ Child-* 
hood ought not to be a state t>f restraint ,and 
misery ; but of liberty itpd happiness. Early instruc- 
tion may be imparted without te^ns or ^ears. Paren- 
tal tenderness vdll not treat childish cunosity with 
sevaity, or turn ^way from it with i^lwpess. .Even 
the amus^tiaits of children may be^ m^e the, vehicle 
of. much usrful. knowledge. They are soon accw- 
tomed to connect cause and eflBsct; and to perceive 
the connexion, dependence, smd association of idqas^ 
Jf the first principles of science can be comnq^^nicated 
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Ol an agreeaUe manner, much of the difficulty of 
subsequent instruction will be avoided. A great part 
of the success of early tuition depends on taking the 
ha(^y momafit whefn knowledge appears to inter^t 
the mind. 

It is an ttToneous notion, that early instruction 
should be directed wholly, or chiefly, to the 
itien^ry. To learn by heart much jingling rliyiiie, 
is an exercise 6f very doubtful utility; and when 
this is done to the neglect of the understanding, it is 
obviously injurioiis. The acquisitions of the under- 
standing are tnorfe permanent than tliose of the 
memory. A good memory is, nevertlieless, a Valu- 
able quality, in every department of ediK^atioh. But 
it is valuable, rather as a recoUective, than as a 
retentive faculty. The bare retention of facte, 
without the power to recall them on the emergency, 
can be of vary Uttle servifce. It appears highly desir- 
able, therefore, that the recoUective faculty should be 
chiefly exfercised. Infant memory may, however, be 
made subservient to the attainment of some of 
Watis^ 8 Divine Songs, and also a few of the Nursery 
Rhymes, or Hymns for Infant Minds. These will 
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form subjects for profitable conversation and nsefid 
reflection. 

Judicious parents will watch every opportunity 
to instruct their children in the principles of reli, 
gion. This important duty cannot be undertaken 
too early. Some acquaintance with the elementary 
branches of general knowledge may be obtained 
under parental instruction ; but the early period of 
life is especially the season for moral and religious 
culture. The minds of children are capable of 
comprehending some of the striking proo& of 
the being and attributes of God ; they Can under* 
stand the relations which subsist between the creok 
ture and the Creator; and they may be taught 
their obligations to love, fear, obey, and worship 
Him, under whose inspection and control they live 
and act. The interesting narratives of Scripture — and 
particularly the incidents of the life of the Saviour — 
with what compassion and kindness he said, " Suffer 
little children to come unto me,^^ — will be likely 
to fix their attention, and engage their affection. 
Religion must be presented to the minds of children 
in its proper and lovely colours, that its duties may 
become pleasures. All catechisms, for the cona-i 
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munication of religious knowledge to infant minds, 
should be as simple and concise as possible ; and the 
substance of the information conveyed, should be con- 
tained in the questions, rather than in the answers. 

The temper of children, almost from their 
birth, ought to be a subject of parental attention. 
Even infants manifest signs of ill humour, in fretful- 
ness, obstinacy, and passion. They soon acquire 
distinct and accurate perceptions of the difference of 
right and wrong ; and become susceptible of the 
emotions produced by praise and rebuke. As soon 
as the moral and reasoning powers display them- 
selves, and conscience lies open to appeal, a high 
sense of honor, and an abhorrence of every thing 
mean and selfish, may generally be imparted. Every 
feature of our conduct towards children should be 
frank, open, and sincere. They have often more 
discernment than their parents or teachers suspect. 
If a child detect us in any scheme to deceive him, 
we lose his confidence, and lower his standard 
of integrity. 

Exercise, animation, habits of activity, and the 
foundation of a healthy constitution, will be objects 

c2, 
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of particular attention, uQder the })arental roof. Too 
early, and too close an application to learning, is uo- 
doubtedly injurious to the disposition and abilities, as 
well as to the health and spirits of a child. It destroys 
all the finest emotions of love, pity, and gratitude, of 
which our natures ar^ susceptible ; it blunts the natu- 
ral keenness of the mental powers; ^nd it renders 
that hateful, which it is highly desirable should be 
lovely. To enforce application by harshness and 
severity, is seldom necessary. Some restraint may 
be requisite; but it can be seasonably tempered 
with liberty and indulgedce. If a child be taugli^ 
to Idok, move, and speak, only by command, this gay 
and sprightly period of life is converted into a season 
of gloom and wretchedness. It is probable, that a 
boy may love play too well; hut it is possible he 
njay not love it well enough: and he had far better 
be volatile than dull. Active habits in play may 
often, under judicious management, be turned into 
another channel, and become active habits in work. 

Before children begin to reason, they act chiefly 
from habit : when they reflect, their principles may 
be ttjiade td ijnflueuce Iheiir habits. It should be the 
constant aijji of a teacher, to connect habit and prin.- 
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ciple. The great objects of early instruction then 
are — ^to regulate the di$^>0sition ; to stimulate, and 
direct the desire of knowledge ; to give a correct 
bias to titee moral feelings ; to form virtuous habits ; 
and to instil religious principles into the mind. 
Under such manc^ment, we may indulge a hope 
that the seeds, of foture excellence will take root 
in the, understanding and the heart, and yield a 
rich harvert of knowledge and virtue — ^to the benefit 
of mankind, and the glory of God. 

Under the endaariiig, care of a mother, a child 
may generally begin learning to read, as soon as the 
free use erf his organs will permit. Earfy applica- 
tion to. reading tends to discipline the tnind, to 
expai^ its faculties, ond to prepare it for the study 
of grammar. The earliest proficients in reading 
have, unquestionably, great advantages. Reading is, 
however^ nowire frequently attempted too early, than 
too late. . To confine the attjentbn of child rai, 
under three or even four years old, to books, is worse 
than useless — it is cruel. Though the health of a 
child, and the expansion of his mind, from the 
nature and extent of his previous instruction, must 
be the chief criteria, it may be safely affirmed, that 
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five years of age is generally early enough to enter 
U{k)n this formidable undertaking. 

The art of reading' has, with some truth, been 
denominated the most difficult of all human attain-^ 
ments. Though the difficulties are partly incident to 
the art itself; they are principally so to the early 
period of life in which they are usually felt. But 
reading is the first, and most important branch of edu- 
cation. It is the key, by which we obtain access to all 
the stores of natural and moral knowledge : for until 
there is a power to name every word of common use, 
at sight, little progress can be made in other branches 
of knowledge. Children's first attempts at reading 
require the patience and command of temper of the 
most afiectionate parents ; and even their diligence 
and perseverance are sometimes hardly sufficient to 
prevent them fit)m giving up the task — so small, and 
so inadequate to the toil bestowed^ is the improve- 
ment frequently made, at this early stage of mental 
application. Sheridan's Art of Reading contains 
many valuable observations ; and it is strongly 
recommended, as a useful guide to parents, in thi^ 
depiu-tment of tuition. Half the difficulties of teachr 
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ing and learning will vanish^ under the adoption of 
proper methods of instruction. 

The alphabet may be taught by means of a set 
of large and differently coloured letters, on square 
pieces of card or ivory : the capitals being on one 
side, and the small letters on the other. This 
variety is calculated to attract the attention of a 
child ; and their use generally affords him a high 
d^ree of pleasure. When he can name the let- 
ters readily, they may be joined, two, three, or 
four together ; to form words of common use, and 
not syllables only, or words of rare occurrence* It 
is not felt an unpleasant occupation, to put the letters 
together, and form such words as cat^ hed^ im^ dog^ 
cup. When a competent stock of familiar terms is 
obtained, other words, of frequent occurrence in 
books, may be attempted. A list of about one 
hundred monosyllables may easily be made ; which 
will be found to comprehend more than half the 
words of any book ; and a considerably greater pro- 
portion than half of such books as are suitable for 
learners. After having mastered this list, the child 
will feel the most agreeable surprize, to find how 
large a portion of any book he is able to read. 
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Reading may thus be rendered simple, ea^, and 
agreeable; while the ascent to new diflSculties will 
be gradual, and almost imperceptible. 

First reading books should be of a descriptive 
character. Pleasing and familiar moral tales, strik- 
ing anecdotes, or short narratives, often fix the atten- 
tion ; and when these are illustrated by pictures, 
they answer the purpose still better : for while the 
child regards the picture with pleasure, his curiosity 
is excited to sedc its explanation, by reading the 
story. Curiosity once awakened, a great object is 
secured. There is not a more advantageous point, 
in which a child under instruction can be placed, 
than to express a desire, and feel scwnething like a 
hunger of the mind for information, before it is 
imparted. It must not be forgotten, to associate 
pleasure, by every means, with these early exercises 
of the mind ; and therefore it must be a fundamen- 
tal principle, that children should read nothing 
which they cannot understand. Words and things 
should be taught together ; they are intimately con- 
nected, and one leads to the other. A great variety 
of little works may be obtained, suitable for the first 
instniction of children ; and adapted to their capaci- 
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ties, at a very early age. Few will answer the pur- 
pose better than Batrow^s Scripture Narratives ; 
which are illustrated by numerous engravings. 

To keep the mind in a state of elasticity, without 
fetiguing it, a child's lessons should be short, but 
frequent and regular. If it is irksome to teach the 
rudiments of knowledge — ^how irijscnne must it 
be to learn them ! The spontaneous application of 
a few minutes is worth that of an hour, under con- 
straint. As the mind cannot yet be forcibly im- 
pressed witii the value of learning ; the attention will 
wander under prolonged application. Whole pages 
may be read with tolerable correctness, by a kind of 
mechanical operation; while the mind is entirely 
absent, and does not receive ti single idea. A disre- 
gard of emphasis will, however, generally indicate 
to a vigilant teacher, when the mind is in a state of 
torpor. This habit must be detected, and guarded 
against, by frequently recalling the attention to the 
subject of the book, and by reading shorter portions 
at a time. 

Reading lessons should be enunciated audibly 
and distinctly ; with a full and accurate pronun- 
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ciation of every syllable, in its proper time, a due 
regard to the pauses, and a suitable elevation 
and depression of the voice^ Without strict atten* 
tion, from the first, to these points, a just pronuncia- 
tion will not easily be attained. If a child under- 
stand what he reads, he will not fail to apply the 
accent on words, and the emphasis on sentences, cor- 
rectly. It is well known, that children are seldom 
wrong on these points, in their colloquial inter- 
course^ The great object is, to make them read 
with the same tone of voice which they use in com- 
mon discourse. Great time and pains will be required 
to correct the defects of a faulty pronunciation ; which 
the seasonable exercise of judgment and perseverance 
might easily have prevented. It is an erroneous 
notion, that monotony and stammering can be after- 
wards corrected by a few lessons on elocution. 

When a child has attained a tolerable fecility 
in reading, he will probably have completed 
his sixth year. It is now time that his attention 
should be directed to writing, orthography, the 
principles of English grammai*, and parsing ; to 
which may be added the first four rules of arithmetic. 
If parents can devote time sufficient for initiation 
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into those branches, the reward will be at least equal 
to the toil ; and another year may be profitably 
spent under their tuition : but if otherwise, the child 
had better be sent, for a year, to a preparatory school. 
The studies above-mentipned ought^ under whatever 
tuition he may be placed, chiefly to occupy his seventh 
year ; at the expiration of which, it is sufficiently 
early to commence Latin. 

If the faculties of children can be thoroughly deve- 
loped and cultivated at home, during the seventh 
year, it may in all respects be preferable to sending 
them to school. Parents will then have better 
opportunities to discover the propensities of their 
children; to ascertain the depth of their capa* 
cities, and the nature of their dispositions ; . and 
to direct their future studies accordingly. Meek- 
ness of disposition, weakness of understanding, 
or infirmity of body, may also be valid reasons for a 
procrastination of the period in which this important 
step is to be taken. It may, at any rate, be well to 
defer sending a child to school, until he can read 
with tolerable <ease a chapter of the Bible, l-nder 
proper instruction, he might do this at six ; though 
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he is crftener seven years old, befwe he has made 
so respectable a progress in his education. 

It is desirable that writing should not be deferred 
too long ; for while a boy is learning to write, he 
will be also learning to read, and to spell. Children 
are fond of imitation, and are generally pleased to 
begin writing. If they are at first accustomed to 
large hands, they will be more likely to obtain a good 
command of the pen. Large hand writing is, however, 
useful only as it is the means to form a good small 
hand. A large hand diminished should be a fine 
small hand ; and a small hand magnified a correct 
and well proportioned large hand. On this simple 
imitative art much time is usually spent. At most 
schools, boys write an hour every day, during the 
whole course of their education ; and the result of 
their application is a miserable scrawl. It is of little 
consequence that copy books are beautifully written, 
if every thing else is done in a careless and slovenly 
manner. The prevalent error in teaching writing, is 
the neglect of the current hand. Hence, when 
boys leave school, they have to learn to write 
again. 
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Orthogr^hy, if pi^)perly undertake, will 
not be found a diffiodt task ; for tibe puj^l has 
already necessarily acquired some idea of the combi- 
imtion d* let(^^ into ^llables, and of syllables into 
words. Orthographical {U'ecision will not, however, 
be readily attained by ti^ usual method of commit- 
ting to memory the monotonous columns of mono- 
syllabic, di^llabic, trisyllabic, and polysyllabic 
w€»rds^ which, in formidable array, occupy a hun- 
dred and fi% pages of the spelling book. SpelHng 
is oftener leatlied through the medium of the eye than 
the ear. It will be more eflfectually taught, by 
making the pupil write on a ^taie select pasages from 
different authors, slowly and distinctly read over to 
him. If attention be paid to the writing, in addition 
to the advantages of orthography and punctuation, a 
ready formation of the letters in a current hand- may 
also be acquired. The mistakes of the exercise will 
hd marked, and die pupil made to correct them. 
This method seldom fails to give tl^e lemiier a cor- 
rect knowledge of the component parts of words ; 
and children so instructed, at eight or nine years of 
ag^, scarcely ever transgress the rules of orthography 
and punctuation. 
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It is an erroneous opinion, that English gram* 
mar may be learned from that of Latin. Undoubtedly 
the Latin grammar is a good introduction to gram* 
mar in general : but there are many peculiarties in 
the English language, only to be acquired by a 
study of its proper grammar. It is true, that fre^ 
quent reading of the best authors, much practice in 
composition, with a knowledge of the principles of 
general gi*ammar, will often make the student com«- 
pletely master of his vernacular tongue. Nevertheless, 
it is desuable that a child should learn the first prin^ 
ciples of English grammar, and parsing, and also 
perform some simple exercises in English composition, 
before he begins Latin, His knowledge of these 
particulars will prove of great service to him, in the 
analysis of Latin words ; and materially contribute 
to facilitate his acquisition of that language. 

Nothing can exceed the folly of teaching arith* 
metic to children by abstract numbers. The 
arithmetic of nuts and marbles will render the prin- 
ciples of that noble science intelligible, easy, and 
agreeable. It may be well to repeat the first four rules, 
until the pupil thoroughly understands the nature 
and reason of the operations. None of the studies 
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of childhood affords so much exercise to the mental 
powers, as the science of numbers : none is therefore 
so well calculated to strengthen the understanding, 
and form the mind to early habits of application and 
precision. Divested of needless complication, few 
studies are more fascinating than arithmetic. The 
fecility with which its opemtions are comprehended 
and performed, when stated with all the simplicity 
and brevity of which they are usually capable, cannot 
fail to be a source of pleasure. 

But the circle of initiatory instruction must not 
be too circumscribed. Geography, Astronomy, and 
History, if accompanied by famihar explanations, 
may be agreeably taught between the sixth and 
seventh year. The catechisms are useful intioduc- 
tions to these sciences ; though they are too often 
written as if they were intended for proficiency, 
rather than initiation. Dr. Johnson has observed, 
that "kaowledge is like fire; which must be first 
kindled by some external agent, but will afterwards 
propagate itself,'^ If the first principles of general 
knowledge be acquired in childhood, they will 
rapidly increase, and yield an abundant harvest of 
ipteljectus^l enjoyment. The rudiments of education 
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aire attained) when the difficulties of riding, writing, 
and orthography, are surmounted ; and when, in 
addition to these, tiie elementary principles of gram- 
mar and science are acquired, a good foundation is 
laid for the future superstructure. 

This course will usually bring the pupil to the 
completion of his seventh year ; at which period 
h)s education ought to assume a more decided and 
systematic order. The first question which oaturally 
suggests itself to the reflecting parent, is the compara- 
tive merits of a public and private education. Much 
lias been written on both sides ; and it is unnecessary 
again to go over the ground, so often trodden by 
those who have enjoyed all the advantages which 
experience in this subject can give. While it is not 
denied, that private tuition has ifome peculiar advan- 
tages; it is sufficient, in a treatise especially devoted 
to the subject of scholastic education^ to point out the 
advantages of public institutions, and to shew how 
they become the means of imparting the mens sana 
in cotpore sdfio. 

Successful private tuition requires a coincidence 
of circumstances not often found. It is exceedingly 
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difficult, in a private family, to resist the continual 
temptations to break through plans, which might 
have been judiciously laid, and, had they been prac- 
ticable, advantageously followed : one omission leads 
to another, and insensibly to the overthrow of the 
whole system. To ensure success in a course of 
private tuition, the active co-opeation of all the house-^ 
hold must be obtained^ The attention of the pupil 
is dissipated by association with servants, interrupt 
tion from acquaintances, or immoderate indulgence 
of parents. In a school no such hinderances 
occur; for there all the evils of a desultory and 
irrc^lar course of studies are avoided. Occasional 
absence from the parental abode, so far from dimin^- 
ishing the pleasures of home, gives them a relish 
which under any other circumstances would be 
unknown. Substituted paternity, while in every 
thing necessary it supplies the place of the natural 
tie ; by the omission of extraordinary and individual 
indulgences, leads the mind to appreciate more 
highly the sweets of a parental bond. Excessive 
indulgence, generally inseparable from a private 
education, has often corrupted a heart, and spoiled * 
temper, which under the judicious economy of a 

D 
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well conducted school, might have been rendered 
virtuous and lovely. 

Study cannot be made pleasant to the solitary 
pupil. Means are often found necessary, which a 
private education does not command. Emulation 
cannot be excited without rivals ; and no sweet- 
meats or play-tbings will supply the place of this 
fundamental principle. It is a prominent feature in 
the scholastic economy, that there is a constant ex- 
citement. A boy at school must participate in the 
general impulse, and be carried along by the tide of 
activity and exertion. It is impossible for him to 
remain idle, while all around him are busy. If we 
can, by any means, render idleness irksome, we have 
accomplished a grand point. Confinement is not 
felt to be a burden, unless it be solitary ; nor is a 
state of subordination considered a grievance, where 
the utmost equality of treatment prevails, and no 
partial indulgences are granted. 

A pubUc school is a powerful check to self- 
importance, and a necessary curb to a haughty and 
imperious temper. There every boy finds his 
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proper level, and forms a right estimate of his own 
powers. Both the principles and practice of life 
prevail in a society of boys. A school is, therefore, a 
good introduction to the world — ^it is a world in 
miniature. When a boy has performed his part in 
the microcosm of a school, he has rehearsed for the 
great theatre on which he is afterwards to appear. 
The character of the school-boy is generally the cha- 
racter of the man. 

A boy cannot be always with his parents : he 
must at some time begin to mingle with the world. 
When that time arrives, from the novelty of his 
situation, and the force of the attractions that sur- 
round him, and in the height of his means to gratify 
all his desires, his passions will be likely to burst forth 
with redoubled violence. By unreserved commu- 
nication with his equals, a boy receives an open and 
ingenuous disposition. Selfishness and sullenness 
are very uncommon among boys; and wherever 
they appear, uniformly meet their due reward. So 
far from the prevalence of incentives to vice, there 
is perhaps no society in which it is marked 
with greater abhorrence. Public opinion has a 

powerful sway in a school ; and the standard of 

d2. 
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honor and integrity is usually high. It is not among 
the l0ast advantages of a public education, that 
frieildships are frequently formed at school, which 
continue through life, and are often productive of 
future advantage. 

The private pupil is generally slothful and dull ; 
but the boy who is educated with a number of his 
equals, is all lite and activity. Hence, the latter 
acquires confidence to display his attamments ; while 
the former is diffident and bashful. It is seldom that 
a boy, who does not play with spirit, can study with 
success. Most of the games in which boys chiefly 
delight, require a party of companions ; and their 
natural instability frequently prompts them to seek a 
change both in their associates and amusements. If 
we compare the spirits of a boy in the midst of a 
game of pky with those of one who is taking a 
solitary walk with his tutor, we shall not hesitate to 
decide that, in this point also, the advantages of a 
public education are incomparably greater than any 
which the private pupil can possibly enjoy* When, 
in addition to exercise and animation, early rising, 
plain food, and regular meals are enumerated 
among the benefits of scholastic education, it must 
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contribute to corporeal health, as well as to in- 
tellectual and moral excellence. 

Whatever period may be fixed for sending a 
child to school, it is to parents a time of consider- 
able anxiety. The tender plant has hitherto grown 
up under parental care ; it has been carefully housed 
and sheltered from the fury of those tempests which 
threatened its destruction. Is it now to be exposed 
to the mercy of the elements ? The parents inquire 
for a suitable person, to whom they may safely com- 
mit the precious charge ; and in whom th^ may 
confide for the faithful performance of those duties 
which have hitherto devolved on themselves. But 
so many qualifications appear to them essential, 
and so many desirable, in a teacher of youth, that 
they are afraid to make the experiment, which will 
deprive them of the society of their beloved child, 
who becomes every d^y more engaging. 

This state of mind is perfectly natural : many 
qualifications, indeed, ought to be combined in the 
character of a preceptor. If the benefits which it is 
in his power to bestow, are incalculable ; the injuries 
resulting from his n^lect, are irreparable. A tutor 
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must not only possess knowledge, but he must 
have right notions of imparting it to others. N<»r, 
ought his learning to be confined to one or two 
branches : it should be general and correct. Exten- 
sive knowledge is desirable; but accurate know- 
ledge is indispensable. He must possess judg- 
inent to ascertain the various dispositions of his 
pupils; and the extent of their several capacities ; 
and to their different degrees of intellect, to assign 
suitable tasks. In the performance of his duties 
he will often have to contend with fickleness, obstif 
nacy, indolence, dullness, suidthe natural repugnance 
of youth to instruction and restraint. He must use 
indefatigable perseverance to fix the volatile, overcome 
the obstinate, rouse the sluggish, encourage the 
timid, correct the idle, and commend the studious. 
A Tutor ought to be a man of literary industry, of 
deep reflectipn, of penetrating thought. He should 
be studious— vfor he must study youth. It is desimble 
also, that he should have a correct and discriminating 
acquaintance with school books. 

To teach with success, his pupils should enters 
tain a high respect for his personal and professional 
character. His domestic economy and his learning 
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should Jbe always spoken of before them in terms of 
commendation. Triflea ought not to be balanced 
stgainst the whole weight of his ofiidal integrity. His 
p^ils should be impressed with the c(mviction^ that 
his learning enables him, and that his inclination dis- 
poses him, to second the views of their parents in 
promotii^ their welfare, by every means. They 
must feel that he is entitled to their gratitude, thdr 
e^te^m, and their affection. 

With a proper consciousness of bis own abilities, 
he must be a man of firmness ; not meanly subject 
to the caprice of parents or pupils, but maintaining 
one strict and undeviating course of discipline. His 
words, in all that relates to scholastic duties, should 
be oracular ; and a high d^ree of importance 
ought to be affixed to his frown of censure, or »nile 
of approbation. He must be the best judge of the 
utiJity aiKi expediency of his plans ; and he should 
never be asked to depart from his course— for parents 
ought not to commit their children, where they can- 
not repose their confidence. Though there may be 
a gravity and earnestness in his manner, which will 
enforce all his commands, his temper should be uni- 
form and steady ; not rigid a»d austere, but condes- 
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cending and kind : ever willing to hear the obser- 
vations, answer the questions, and satisfy the curiosity 
of his pupils. He must also be prompt and invar 
riable in the impartial appropriation of praise and 
censure. 

It seems almost superfluous to add, that a 
teacher of youth ought to be, in the proper sense .of 
the term, a Christian. Under the influence of 
genuine piety, he will not act upon the principles of 
self-interest and private gratification. He will feel 
that the parent ha^ devolved on him the most 
weighty of all obligations ; and he will consider him** 
self bound by a solenm covenant, to fulfil his engage- 
ments. A Christian may be depended on, for the 
conscientious discharge of all his duties ; and parti- 
cularly for his diligent attention to the improvement 
of the hearts, as well as the minds, of those who are 
intrusted to his care. A tutor should be competent 
to explain the doctrines of the Gospel; and be 
ready, by precept and example, to inculcate religious 
principles at every opportunity. He ought to be 
much with his pupils : for to restrain vice and encou-* 
rage virtue, must be a part of his daily and hourly 
employ. The variety of duties incumbent oh a 
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person who is engaged in the tuition of youth, ren- 
ders it desirable that he should not also have the care 
of a church ; or be engaged in any occupation what- 
ever, that may encroach in the slightest manner, on 
a work which, to be done well, demands all his time. 

When the choice of a preceptor is once made, 
an unshaken confidence should be placed in his 
judgment ; and a firm reliance on his conscientious 
regard to every thing which can promote the pupiFs 
welfere. It should be remembered, that he is 
embarked in the same design, and is aiming at the 
same end, as the parent ; that he is responsible for 
any n^lect of the diet, health, studies, or morals of 
those who are committed to his charge ; and that he 
is bound by every tie of honour and humanity, to 
the faithful discharge of his duty. He has a power- 
fill stimulus to exertion in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, since his pleasure must increase with every 
addition to the information of his pupils, 

The office of tutor is often unthankful, as well 
as laborious. There is no person whose character 
and conduct are liable to greater misrepresentation. 
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What his own exertions have effected, he will often 
hear ascribed to those erf the pupil ; while the want 
of improvement in the latter, of which he is entirely 
guiltless, will be as oftm ascribed to his n^ligence. 
It requires almost a prcrfessicnial endiuaiafian, to bear 
up against the great bodily fatigue and mental dis^ 
trju^tion, to which the tutor is subjected every day of 
his life. On no character with greater propriety than 
cm the schoolmast^, may be urged the apostolic 
u\jun<^on, of a " patient continuance in well doing/^ 
Unmoved " by honour and dishonour, by evil report 
and good i^eport,^^ he must persevere in the conscien-. 
tious discharge of his laborious duties. 

The scholastic profession is also, in other res- 
pects, subject to great discouragements. While the 
practice of physic and of law are properly secured 
from empiricism, none has comeforward to avenge the 
*' wrongs of the schoolmaster :^^ no protection is cast 
around his profession, which is continually invaded 
by persons, who resort to it as the only means of 
obtaining a livelihood ; who, by dint of their pupils^ 
corrected exercises, polished writing, or retouched 
drawing, and their own unbounded assurance, thrust 
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themselves into public notice, and claim a ^re of 
the public patronage. A man of honour and honesty 
in the practice of his profession scorns such selfish, 
servile, and wicked expedients, to gratify and deceive 
parents. He desires the real, and not the afq)arent 
IHTogress of his pupils ; and he does not regard his 
charge as an inanimate stock in trade, intended 
merely to yield him a fixed profit. 

But there are various descriptions of reputable 
establishments for the education of youth ; some of 
which are formed on a very extensive, and others on 
a very Umited scale. If the parent has decided on a 
public education for his child, the next pcunt for 
consideration is the choice of a school ; in which it 
is of the utmost importance that he should not be 
deceived — ^because, independent of the loss of time 
and of knowledge, a change is always, more or less, 
injurious to the pupiPs progress. Whatever disad- 
vantages there may be in public education, it is 
obvious that in a large school they are all to be 
found ; while, in a smaller one, many of them are 
entirely avoided, and all in a very considerable 
degree diminished. A school, larger than is neces- 
sary to secure all the advantages of public education, 
is not therefore desirable. 
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In large societies, whether of children or men, 
the influence and importance of every individual, 
but especially of the weaker, are greatly diminished. 
The sympathy excited for the interests of each other, 
is proporlionably less. There is less cultivation of 
kind, hmnane, and benevolent dispositions ; and all 
the finer emotions of the heart are but faintly felt. 
If incentives to vice prevail in any school, they 
are stronger in a large school ; in which the moral 
contagion quickly runs from the elder boys down to 
their younger companions; while the system of 
tyranny, often exercised by the strong over the weak, 
tends to suppress those noble and manly traits of 
character, generally discoverable in children who are 
properly educated, and to fill the mind with that 
slavish fear, which frequently leaves a permanent 
and indehble impression ever afterwards. 

It is in vain that we seek an entire exemption 
fi-om the contagion of vice ; for there is enough in 
every heart to infect a world. But when we expose 
the inexperienced to the combined arts of seduction, 
we greatly increase the risk, and render the applica- 
tion of a remedy immeasurably more difficult. In a 
large school, the master's precept and example must 
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have less influeirce. His attention cannot be directed 
to all his pupils, either to advance the general im- 
provement of their understanding, or to assist in the 
formation of their moral characters. 

A Umited establishment appears to unite all the 
advantages of pubHc, with a greater part of those of 
private tuition. There is sufficient scope for the ex- 
ercise of emulation, without the evils which frequent* 
]y accompany it — envy and contempt. Honour and 
disgrace are sensibly felt ; and there is a constant 
stimulus to exercise and animation. The tutor is 
vrell aicquainted with the capacities and dispositions 
of all his pupils ; and he can regulate their tasks, and 
control their conduct accordingly* Hence, the for- 
mation of their whole moral and litei-ary character^ 
is completely under his eye ; he becomes intimately 
acquainted with the inclination of their hearts and 
minds^ and gains a complete ascendancy over them* 
In a seminary of moderate extent, domestic comfort 
is likely to be combined with scholastic discipline ; 
and in the choice of a school, hardly less regard 
should be paid to the latter, than to the former. 

Parents often find, that money and time are 
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afe little better than thrown away, in sending their 
children to a large and a cheap school. Beyond a 
certain point, the progress of a boy at school will, 
ccBteris paribus^ be generally in an inverse ratio to 
the extent of the establishment ; and principally for 
this reason, that the larger the school, the less fre- 
quently the lessons, exercises, &c. as well as the 
conduct of the pupils, come under the personal 
superintendence of the master; anij are consequently 
left to the ushers, who have not the same interest in 
the credit of the seminary, or the same stimulus to 
exertion. 

In a school of twenty pupils, doubtless, all the 
advantages of a pubUc education may be secured : 
and forty is probably the utmost number, which can 
be with the greatest advsmtages received into one 
establishment. Where the classics, mathematics, 
and all the branches which ought to be included in 
a scholastic course are taught, forty boys will furnish 
ample and laborious employment for the principal 
and two assistants, particularly as the whole of the busi- 
ness ought to come under the frequent examination of 
the former. It must, therefore have a highly injurious 
tendency to fix the terms of a school so low, that at 
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least double that number would be necessary to 
produce a suitable remuneration. 

Instruction is now offered at almost any price. 
But let it be remembered, that in this, as well as in 
other things, quality and quantity generally depend 
on the price which is paid for it. When the one is 
deteriorated, and the other diminished, any price is 
too great. Instruction is only valuable in propwtion 
as the sum of usefid information acquired is great, 
and the space of time occupied in its acquisition is 
small. The t^rms of a school ought to be remune* 
rative: for duties ill paid will, probably, be iU 
performed. To argue how litfle one party will give, 
and the other can take, m&y be sometimes necessary 
in the sale of a horse; but it is utterly out of place 
in the education of a child. A tutor ought to be 
sufficiently paid to enable him to treat his pupils 
liberally ; to make a respectable appearance in the 
world ; and to move in a circle suitable to his pro- 
fession. These points are essentially necessary, to 
procure him the respect of his pupils ; on which a 
very considerable part of his success, as a teacher, 
depends. To secure the full benefit of his mental 
resources, let him have sufficient stimulus to exer- 
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tion ; and let his mind be above all anxiety for the* 
necessaries and comforts of life. It is vain to expect 
that a man, oppressed by the difficulties of making 
adequate provision for the daily exigencies of his 
family, can give his abstracted attention to the duties 
of a laborious profession. 

The terms of a school ought always to be fixed, 
clear, and well defined ; vrithout entrance or extra 
of any kind. It must be vexatious to parents, to. 
engage for one sum, and be called on to pay another. 
This is properly a subject of very general complaint : 
for it is a gross imposition on the public. All the 
mortification might be avoided by fixed terms, to 
comprise every scholastic and domestic charge, ex- 
cept for books and stationary : which could not, of 
course, be included^ 

It is a commpn practice, to send children first 
to an inferior school, under the mistaken notion that 
in a respectable establishment, where the higher 
branches of literature are pursued, the radiments are 
neglected. By this plan the pupil loses much valu* 
able time, and the experienced master suffers 
much additional trouble ; since all the errors which 
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hare been imbibed ; and all the faulty habits which 
have been contracted it an inferior school, are aftei^- 
wards to be corrected. It is related by Quinctilian^ 
that those who went to learn music of Timotheus, 
paid double price, if they had received any previous 
instruction. 

In a school of reputation, a boy is ejBfetetually 
secured against colloquial barbarisms, faulty pronun- 
ciation and monotony in reading and speaking. If 
he conmience his education where it is intended he 
should: finish ; he is iiBtructed on a uniform plan, 
which greatly facilitates his acquisition of know- 
ledge. When children appear to be at once perma- 
nently settled, the master regards them as the future 
ornaments of his school; and they immediately 
b^n pressing fortvard, to fill up the places of those, 
who swe completing their studies. But the master 
who is intrusted ^ith pupils, for a short time only, 
frequently neglects their improvement, even as fer 
as his contracted and erroneous course of tuition will 
allow ; because he knows, that on their removal to a 
higher school, their system of studies will be 
altogether reformed and enlarged. 
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Those who. have considered the high re^nm- 
bility, as well as tfie multipUcity of duties, which 
Evolve on persons who have utadertakai the tuition 
of youth, will acknowledge that it is a work attended 
with great difficulties; and that a well-directed 
establishment, where the learning, health, and morals 
of the pupils receive scrupulous attention, presents 
advantages too obvious to require elucidation. 
These advantages must be apjNneciated by parents : 
it is seldom they are valued by children. The con- 
nexion between tutor and pujnl must, from its 
nature, be attended with some restraint ; while the 
Veiy name of school, is an unpopular term among 
the rising generation. But it is neither expected 
nor desired, that boys should feel the same attach- 
ment to their school, as to their home. There will 
be, and there may be, a pleasurable association with 
Dulce DomutHj which no school could possibly 
impart. It must afford a secret pleasure to parents, 
to hear children speak with their usual rapture 
of the delights of home. 

At school a boy is introduced into a course of 
order and regularity in his lessons ; for this he is well 
prepared, by the manner in which it has been recom- 
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mended that he should be previously instructed by 
his parents : but here, every thing is enforced with a 
steadiness and uniformity which were not practicable 
under the paternal roof. He is now united with 
others of nearly the same age, moving in the same 
^ph^re, ^nd aiming at the same end ; his application 
begins to be stimulated by the hope of praise and the 
fear of censure. These are generally found sufficient 
to excite the youthful mind to the greatest exertions. 
The voice of authority may command attention for 
a few minutes ; but some steady and uniform stimu- 
lus is necessary, to form, in the understanding, 
fixed habits of application. No human power can 
control a mind ; the thoughts may appear to be 
fixed cm the objects of instruction, while, in reality, 
they are wandering to scenes where the heart has ex- 
perienced pleasure and delight. The manna* in which 
these wanderings are checked^ and the mind kept in 
ite proper course, constitutes the excellence of scho- 
lastic education. 

At seven years of age the mind, with the aid of 
proper instruction, usually developes and enlarges in 
a considerable degree. The child's reasoning powers 
begin to display themselves : he may mow perceive 

£2. 
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the value and importance of leartiing ; and be cOii- 
vinced that a diHgent appUcation to his studies ii!i 
early life, is the only means to secure the comfort and 
benefit of them to manhood. This periodi forms 
a memorable epoch in his education ; because 
he is now introduced to studies, which differ indeed, 
from those that have hitherto engaged his atten- 
tion ; and which generally appear to him to assume 
a more severe and uninteresting aspect. It is now 
time that he should begin the Classics^ 

The Classics in thiiJ countiy, as well as ih 
mbst other countries of Europe, are accounted a 
very considerable part of a polite and usefiil educa- 
tion. To acquire a knowledge of them, a largte 
portion of the time of youth is properly allotted. 
They have a direct or an indirect utility in every 
situation. If to the commercial man, a knowl^ge 
of the propier methods of making out accounts, 
invoices, and bills in all their variety, be indispen- 
sable, close appUcation, sound understanding, correct 
views, and liberal sentiments are at least equally so ; 
and no better course can be pursued than the study of 
the classics, particularly, as they are not only a good 
introduction, but a most eflScient aid, to the accqui- 
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^on of the modern languages. To the professions^ 
man, classical knowledge is indispensable, and to 
the man of leisure it layi^ open a source of plea^ 
sure, from which the ignomnt are entirely excluded. 

Not only the nomenclature of science, which is 
principally derived from the learned languages, must 
be unintelligible to the mere English scholar. ; he can- 
not attain a comprehensive acquaintance with the 
analogy, structure, power, or even the simple terms 
of his vernacular tongue, iivithout an examination of 
the original sources from whence they have arisen. 
A correct knowledge of the etymblogy of the English 
language is of itself, at rJl times, a valuable and use- 
fiil attainment. But the classics are not useful as 
philological studies merely : their stores of historical, 
mythological, and geographical knowledge are msxr 
haustible. 

It is the cultivation of classical literature which 
preserves modem languages from corruption and 
barbarism ; and keeps their analogy pure, and their 
structure regular. The copiousness of the ancient 
languages, and the facility with which their words 
enter into composition, have greatly contributed to 
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improve and enrich the expressien of the mc^ 
dems. England yields to no country in the world, 
in classical attainments ; and hence the English lan- 
guage, for strength and elegance, may be put in 
competition with any of the modem languages of 
Europe ; none of whidi can boast of compositions 
so eminent, in the departments of philosophy, history, 
or poetry. 

The study of the classic authors is admirably 
adapted to employ and improve all the Acuities of 
the mind. They require a long series of close and 
steady application : hence, they are useful checks to 
the caprice and instability of youth ; while they im- 
part habits of strict attention, patient investigation, 
and accurate discrimination. The ancient philoso- 
phers, historians, poets, and orators possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the endowments of genius ; with an 
extraordinary portion of fine imagination, remark-, 
able natural acuteness, and great delicacy of taste. 
Their works are some of the most ingenious and 
elaborate, which the human mind has ever produced. 
They are therefore calculated, at once, to enliven 
the imagination, improve the judgment, and refine 
the taste of those who study them. 
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It may be mentioned as one of the principd 
inducements to the study of the dassic writers, that 
the actions which they record, s^e generally &ose of 
the great and virtuous. In the conduct of the phi- 
losophers, ^islators, and heroes o! ancient Oreece 
and Rome, examples of sincmty and affection, gaie- 
rosity and gratitude, probity and disinterestedness 
every where abound. Not unfirequently the con- 
templation of such characters communicates to the 
mind scmie portion of the ardour which they felt, and 
of the just sentiment by which fliey were actuated, 
in their connexion with each other and the world. 

The first step to classical knowledge is the 
Latin Grammar. Latin is the parent stock of most 
of the modem European languages ; and it is, par- 
ticularly, the source whence almost all the poly- 
syllabic words of oiu* own language are derived ; and 
the model on which our principles of grammar are 
establii^ed. The simple and systematic arrange- 
ment of which the Latin granamar admits, renders it 
the best introduction to grammar in genera]. 

An abridgment of Lilly^s granunar, for the use 
of Eton Collie, and therefore called the Eton 
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Orammavj is the most common ; and for scIkk>1s, 
IS probably, on tbe whole, the best. TlioQgh it is 
not free from errors and defects, no other compilaticm 
presents, in the same compass, so large a portion of 
necessary infcn-mation. Hie ao^dence is simple and 
concise ; but perspicuous and clear. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged that the syntax and prosody 
are very incomplete, and that those parts technically 
termed, fix)m their initial words, Propria gtue 
maribuB and As in prtesenti^ are utterly despicable ; 
partly arising fix)m their deficiencies, but principally, 
from their redundancies — ^many of which are caused 
by the injudicious and unfortunate attempt to reduce 
the rules, exceptions, and examples altogether, into 
metrical order. The most comprehensive and com^ 
plete introduction to Latin is the Institutes of Latin 
Grammar^ by Grant. 

It is not necessary to learn by heart the whole 
of the accidence of even the Eton Grammar. The 
five declensions of substantives, and also those of the 
adjectives and pronouns, in short and easy lessons, 
must be perfectly acquired. Afterwards the conju- 
gations of the verbs, in the same manner, taking care 
to distinguish in what respects their inflections 
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differ, or agree. The pupil must be taught that 
these are the models, on whiph other words are 
formed ; and be accustomed to decline and conjugate 
others by them, that he may at once acquire a facility 
of inflection, and perceiye its utility. It will be 
sufficient if the other parts of the accidence he 
carefully read, and thoroughly explained ; but 
nothingshort of a full and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the whole is sufficient ; for the pupiPs progress, 
not only in Latin, but in most other departments of 
literature, depends in a very considerable degree, on 
his proficiency in grammar, 

Learning by heart can only be profitable, when 
that which is committed to memory is thoroughly 
understood. To learn memoriter "Propria quae 
maribiis,^^ and " As in praesenti,^^ as they are usually 
taught, is to learn sound — ^not sense ; which is the 
extreme of absurdity. The general and special rules 
for the gender of nouns, and also those for the pre- 
terperfect tenses and supines of verbs, may be taught 
far more intelligibly and agreeably by the oral expla- 
nations of the tutor, who will make the rules as clear 
and the exceptions as few as possible. Syntax and 
Prosody will be much better taught, if exemplified 
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to the understanding, rather than committed to 
memory. If &ese portions of the grammar were 
writted in English, and the examples only in Latin, 
their acquisition might be considerably feciUtated. 
It must be a fundamental principle in tuition, never 
to exarcise the memory on words, which do not, at 
the same time, convey ideas to the undarstanding. 

J Those portions of thq granunar which are to be 
learned by heart, must be learned perfectly. As 
Ihey may be repeated correctly without being 
understood, so they may be understood, without 
being repeated in a proper manner. Boys often 
gabble over the declen^ons and conjugations, utterly 
r^^ardless of tone, emphasis, or quantity : and if left 
to themselves, they would generally get into a habit 
of saying bonus bona bonum^ amabam amabas 
amaba'u To guard against this fault. Smithes edi- 
tion of the Eton Grammar, with the accents and 
quantities marked, may be advantageously used. 
A Greek granunar on the same plan is yet a 
desideratum. 

Six weeks may be a sufficient time to acquire 
the declensions and conjugations of the Latin 
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accickhce ; if a further six weeks be employed on 
the analytical construing of the first few pages of 
Valpy^s Delectus^ or Allen^s Collectanea^ a better 
ground work will be laid, than in a whole year spent 
in learning the grammar, two or three times through. 
Analytical translation has a special reference to the 
application of the rules of granmiar, in pai*sing. In 
this process the pupil is tau^t to particularize the 
several parts of speedi, to refer each word to its pro- 
per class, and especially to distinguish the declensions, 
genders, and numbers of nouns, and the conjugations, 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons of verbs ; to 
trace them through all their tierminations, to point 
out the concord or government, the dependence and 
connexion of each word, with the other members of 
the^ sentence. Thus he learns grammar by construc- 
tion, rather than construction by grammar. 

In his analysis of words and saitences, the young 
scholar is expected to produce his rule, to account 
for every circumstance ; not however in the precise 
words of the Latin synt&, which it is not required 
that he should commit to memory ; but in his own 
words: lience it will be immediately evident whether 
or not, he understands his rule. Latin grammar 
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fidbould be taught by a constant reference to that of 
the vernacular tongue, as far as the analogy of tbe 
two languages will admit ; for rules do not often ex- 
plain the reason or principle of the mode, which they 
exempUfy, but merely state the practice of the best 
writers on whose authority it depends. 

While learning the Latin Grammar, the young 
scholar perceives, perhaps, fpr the first time, . that 
close application and industry are indispensable ; and 
that to ?iecure the rewards of diligence, he must subr 
mit to all its fatigues. The advantages which will 
accrue to him fix)m the acquisition of knowledge, are 
now always before him, and they must prove a sti- 
mulus to his exertions, while he is travelling up " the 
Hill of Science,^^ whose goodly prospects will open, 
only to them, who have steadily persevered through 
a long and often laborious ascent. His progress must 
be made as pleasant as possible, and all obstacles 
must be removed, by frequent oral communications 
with his preceptor. It cannot be expected that any 
Latin Granunar will point out all the varieties of 
inflection and construction, or render them so obvious 
as to supersede the necessity of much oral expla- 
nation, to supply, the defects and elucidate thie 
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obscurities. An injudicious and discouraging corn-* 
mencement has often been the cause of painful 
associations with every mention or thought of Latin 
books, ever afterwards. 

The young scholar is now usually iiitroduced 
into a class of his school-fellows, who ought to be^ as 
nearly as possible, of his own age and capacity. A 
class of five or six boys is sufficiently large, and it is 
generally difficult to unite that number, and at the 
same time maintain the equality in the different 
capacities and previous acquirements, which is neces- 
sary to secure the improvement of the whole. It is 
obvious that little progress can be made, when the 
industrious and the indolent, the boy of superior 
abiUties and he whose capacity hardly reaches medi- 
ocrity, are yoked together, and compelled to keep 
pace with each other* Vain must be the attempt, 
by any system of education^ to equalize the mental 
powers of different individuals. But though taught 
in classes, each piipil recieives individual instruction : 
all the class must be in an active state, during the 
whole lesson. The system which allows any to be 
passive, is defective and injurious. 
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In a well selected class the boys stimulate each 
other ; and emulation animates them every 
day to fresh exertions. He who goes through 
his lessons in the most creditable manner, obtains a 
place at the head of the class, of which he is styled 
Dux. Here however he cannot relax ; to keep the 
post of honour, he must strive as hard as he did to 
obtain it : his competitOTS are pressing close behind, 
and every one of them is desirous to supplant him. 
If the class be too lai^e, the emulation excited is 
less as the probability of success is diminished. 

To follow the Delectus, Eutropitis will be 
given ; but previous to the commencement of this 
author, it might be advisable to commit to memory 
a short vocabulary, comprising the prepositions enu- 
merated in the grammar, with the more usual con- 
Junctions and adverbs — ^flie whole not exceeding a 
hundred words. The scholar must still read with 
a continual reference to rules ; but all the difficulties 
arising out of the transposition a^nd other peculiarities 
of language may be removed by copious explanation 
from the tutor. To puzzle a boy, under the idea 
of exercising his ingenuity, is of very doubtful 
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utility in the study of the classics ; and any advan- 
tage which may be obtained fix)m it, is greatly 
overbalanced by the risk of incurring his disgust. 
But if his lessons be divested of unnecessary diffi- 
culties, he.vriill soon begin to reap the rich reward 
of all his toil and dnidgay at the grammar. 

Bdbre Eutropius is finished Ovid^s Meta- 
morphoses may be taken. There are prejudices 
against this work arising out of its numerous ab^ 
surdities ; and the apprehension that the subject of 
Heathen Mythology is calculated to injure the minds 
of youth, by drawing their attention from the pursuk 
and love of truth. The Eton selection firom the 
Metamorphoses is freed from the greata* porticm of 
the objectionable matter, and is recommended in 
preference to the entire work. It is true that a 
knowledge of the Heathen Mythology is of little 
value in itself, and would scarcely be worth notice, 
if it tvere not for the circumstance, that nearly all 
the classical, and a considerable portion of modern 
poetry would, without it, be unintelligible. Though 
there is no occasion that a boy should be com- 
pelled to get by heart, the whole system of ancient 
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Theogony, Spencers Polymetis or some dther book 
on the same subject, is indii^pensable to the classical 
student. 

A Latin Dictionary is now necessary. Entick^s 
Thesaurus is concise, and therefore readily con^ 
suited ; yet it contains all the information the pupil 
will want, at the present stage of his acquirements. 
In his more advanced state^ Ainsworth^s must be 
obtained. Latin exercises are also necessary; the 
collection of sentences by Whitaker may serve for a 
beginning ; afterwards that of Ellis, which is com- 
piled entirely from the writings of Cicero, may be 
used. The Eton Exempla Minora^ MaJorUj and 
Moralia^ are useful works, and are well calculated 
for boys to translate from English into Latin^ viva 

VOCCj 

It is generally recommended to keep the 
classical studtot reading, in course, a poetical and a 
prose author. On this plan^ Nepos is a suitable 
book to follow Eutropius, and the Eton selection 
from Ovid^s Pentameters may be given after the 
Metamorphoses. While reading Ovid, in^ which 
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there is much of the ease and perspicuity of prose, 
the schokr is required to apply the rules of prosody 
by writing out a few verses from his author ; and 
citing the rule or authority by which each syllable is 
long or short. This exercise is called scanning 
proof; a little practice in which Tiill enable him 
to construct metrical lines, known at school by the 
name of nonsense verses. These are composed of 
words promiscuously selected, without regard to 
meaning or grammatical construction, yet with strict 
attention to the rules of prosody : and the exercise is 
found greatly to facilitate the acquisition of a correct 
knowledge of the quantities of syllables^ — ^an art of 
indispensable utility in reading the classic poets. 
Carey^a Latin Prosody will supply the defects, or 
entirely supersede the use of that part of the Eton 
Latin Grammsor. 

The scholar is now prepared to begin Virgil^ 
whose interesting narrative, uniformly elegant 
diction, and highly finished descriptions, cannot fail 
to captivate his mind. Carey^s Clavis Virgiliana 
may be put into his hands, to explain the metrical 
anomalies. With Virgil may be read Ccesar^s 
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Commentaries^ and the select orations of Cicero, 
and if possible, the Offices also, as well as the charm- 
ing little treatises de Amicilia and de Seneclule. 
The Commentaries are written in a familiar, yet 
dignified style ; and the Orations are embellished 
with all the arts of which eloquence can boast. 
These two authors are admirable models of chaste 
and elegant Latinity. 

A method called double translation is usually 
adopted to give the student a ready and appropriate 
command of words, and to fix his attention on the 
more minute elegancies of language. In this exer- 
cise he is made to translate, as literally as possible, 
a passage from some classic author ; and again to 
render his version into the original language. A 
careful comparison of his own, with the author'^ 
expression, will afford him a correct idea of the idiom 
and genius of the language, as well as of the 
aptitude and collocation of words. No method is, 
therefore, better calculated to aid the formation of a 
good Latin st)1e, and no authors are more suitable 
for models, than Caesar and Cicero. 

* The best school edition of Csesar is that of Dymock, 
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The elegant Phtsdrus must not be forgotten in 
the enumeration of classic authors. This fabulist is 
very generally, and perhaps injudiciously used as an 
introductory book. Index^ Ordo, Clavis, and a 
variety of other methods, with notes and translations, 
have been tried, together and separately, to render him 
a suitable author for initiatory Latin reading: but 
nothing can render his chasteness of style, his sweet- 
ness of expression, and his happy adaptation of 
words to the subject, clear to a boy whose attention 
must be almost exclusively directed to the gramma- 
tical construction. Let Kiaedrus be deferred until 
the scholar has acquired some command of the lan- 
guage, and some taste for its beauties, and he will be 
powerfully interested by this elegant writer.* 

/■ 

A youth may, at this stage of his education, 
be about eleven or twelve years of age ; which is a 
suitable lime to enter on the study of Greek. The 
common prejudices against this language, that it is 



The author has, in the course of his life, read Phcedrus 
through, probably twenty times; but never without being 
forcibly struck with new beauties. Others may possess more 
discernment, and come to a different decision ; but he does 
not hesitate to express a strong attachment to this innocent 
writer. 

f2. 
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difficult and useless, are founded on false and mis^ 
taken notions. If it is.rare to find a good English 
scholar without a knowledge of Latin, it is equally 
so, to meet with a good Latin scholar, who has not, 
at least, a tolerable acquaintance with Greek. A 
large proportion of our scientific and technical terms 
is derived immediately fi-om the Greek language, 
with the whole of the ingenious and significant 
nomenclature of chemistry, in the study of which 
captivating science the Greek scholar possesses a 
decided advantage. The Greek language may be 
considered the noblest monument of human wisdom. 
Though the primitives are few, they admit so vast a 
variety of combinations, that while only an extensive 
course of reading will make a '' learned Theban,^^ a 
more limited range will impart a usefiil acquaintance 
with this copious language^ 

The Greek grammars oi Eton and Westminster 
schools are both much used : and of the two the latter 
is probably the better. But a Greek grammar with 
the rules in English is, doubtless, preferable to 
either ; of which kind, though Valpyh may be used 
with the greatest advantage, those of Jones and Bell 
are useful compilations. For a more comprehensive 
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view of Greek grammar, and cme which corresponds 
with Grant's Institutes of Latin Grammar; the 
German of Matih(B^ translated by Blomfield, is an 
admirable work. 

Greek grammar may be studied in the manner 
which has been reconunended for Latin, committing 
to memory nothing more than the models of inflec- 
tion. Though the conjugations of the Greek verbs 
may occasion some perplexity ; it will be materially 
diminished by pointing out to the pupil the cha- 
racteristic letters of the cognata tempora, and 
marking particularly those tenses which are formed 
from others. The introduction to Greek will not be 
found so difficult as might have been expected ; for 
Ike scholar has, by this time, attained a competent 
acquaintance with Latin Grammar ; and a knowledge 
of the grammar of any one language, greatly con- 
tributes to the acquisition of that of any other. But 
the analogy between the Latin and Greek grammars 
is remarkable : the declensions and conjugations are 
very similar; and a great number of the general 
rules are precisely the same, in both languages. The 
bulk of the Greek syntax may be much reduced, by 
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omitting all the rules which are analogous to those of 
the Latin language. 

Valpy^s Greek Delectus is compiled on the 
same plan as the Latin, and will be used with equal 
advantages. In addition to the index, it contains 
a few pages of directions and explanations, which 
point out the idiom of the language, and remove 
many of the difficulties. Since the publication of 
this useful little work, and two or three others of the 
same class, Esop^s fables has been much disused as 
an introductory book. Though the language of this 
pleasing writer is neat, and his construction clear, 
the simplicity of the Greek Delectus, in its arrange- 
ment under the separate heads of regular, com- 
pound, contracted, and anomalous verbs, renders it 
preferable to any other book for analytical constru- 
ing, and exemphfication of the rules of grammar. 

A step is sometimes made from the Greek 
grammar to Tabula Cebetis, or Enchiridion Epic- 
teti, and very often to DalzePs Analecia; but 
neither are sufficiently simple. The use of the latter 
would be much less difficult, if the notes and index 
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were in English instead of Latin. Though the 
language of the New Testament, and particularly, of 
John's Gospel, is as simple as possible; and 
though great advantage might be derived from the 
vtse of Laing's convenient Lexicon, in which the 
meanings of the words are given in English, and the 
quantities of all the doubtful vowels marked ; it is 
desirable to keep back the Greek scriptures, till 
the scholar has made progress enough in the lan- 
guage to read them with less toil, and in larger 
portions, rather than oblige him to study them, a 
verse or two at a time, merely to exemplify gram- 
matical rules. To use the Greek Testament in this 
manner, is to run a considerable risk, that it will not 
be afterwards taken up with pleasure. 

No books will follow the Greek Delectus better 
than Lucianh Dialogues, and Xenophon^s Cyro- 
paedia or Anabasis. These authors wrote in a neat 
and easy style ; and using the Attic dialect, which 
differs less than others from the models of the Greek 
grammar ; they may, on this account, be profitably 
read by the scholar, before he takes Homer ; whose 
variety of dialects and poetical licenses render the 
Iliad perplexing, at an early period of Greek study. 
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Lucian is witty and jocose, but his writings possess 
little practical utility to reconunend them, beyond that 
of a mere vocabulary of the language. A select 
portion of the works of Lucian, for the use of 
schools, has been published by Kent. To be placed 
unreservedly in the hands of youth, Xaiophon may 
justly be preferred to any other classic. His works 
contain nothing which has a tendency to corrupt the 
mind ; while usefiil lessons of morality are every 
where inculcated, in such unaffected sweetness of 
style, as to render the. perusal of this author at once 
jMX^table and delightful. For uniform simplicity 
and elegance of language, he is a model ; while Csesar, 
his successful imitator, has obtained ihe same rank 
among the Latins. 

In reading these authors, the scholar will 
require a Lexicon. Schrevelius is chiefly adapted 
to the Septuagint, New Testament, and Homer. 
Scapulars is a comprehensive and admirable work ; 
but as his method is perplexing to learners, Hederic 
is more frequently given. Probably Joneses Greek 
and English Lexicon, lately pubhshed, will, for a 
school, answer every useful purpose. Greek exer- 
cises are now also necessary. HuntingfowPs and 
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Neilson's are both excellent boofcs, by which to 
obtedn an accurate grammatical acquaintance with the 
fracture of the language. Though the former may 
be in more general use, the latter is, in many 
respects, preferable ; since it is rendered ipore com* 
plete by the addition of the principal ellipses of the 
Greek language, and examples of the different 
dialects. It must^ however, be owned that Huhting- 
fwd's treatment of one very nice point — ^the use of 
the prepositions — ^is greatly superior. 

The study of the Latin language ought not to 
be n^Iected, tliough Greek should engage a portion 
of the scholar^s attention. Other Latin authors now 
claim a careful perusal ; and among them Horace 
and Livy. The philosophical precepts of the 
Vaiusian Bard, and the incomparable melody of his 
numbers, will be a high treat, when the taste and 
judgment are sufficiently formed to relish the beau- 
ties of language and sentiment. Scanning must be 
applied to the odes, that their variety may be appa- 
rent, and their structure understood . There' has been 
lately published a useful Clavis Horatiana. Livy 
possessed a genius equal to the subject which he 
chose, and his elegantly written history has procured 
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him the honourable title of the '^Prince of Histo- 
rians/^ A small portion only of his great work has 
escaped the wreck of time : the loss of the remainder 
is, perhaps, greater than any other, which the lite- 
rary world has to deplore. 

The subjects chosen by Sallust and Tacitus were 
less comprehensive than that of Livy ; but they 
deserve an equal share of attention. Their histories 
have been described as Philosophy teaching by 
examples. Tacitus, though he wrote considerably sub- 
sequent to the Augustan age, and probably took Sallust 
as his model, is a fine and nervous writer — ^worthy 
of the great master, whose style and manner he 
appears to have followed. They are both concise 
and strong ; sparing of words, but lavi^ of senti- 
ment. Every phrase is a maxim, and it is difficult 
to find a single sentence which could be expressed 
in fewer words. Hence, their readers are hurried 
through the narratives, with a rapidity not perceived 
in the perusal of any other author. They both 
possessed an intimate acquaintance with human 
nature: their subjects were, therefore, thoroughly 
dissected, and all the internal springs of action laid 
open. The moral tone of Sallust is not, however, so 
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high as that of Tacitus ; who fearlessly sits in judg- 
ment on prince and people, consuls and senate; and 
in whose virtuous page, the good and upright, the 
base and profligate, find their due reward. His admi* 
rable pieces, the Life of Agricola, and on the 
Manners of the Germans^ cannot fail to please, 
thoi^h his Annals may perhaps be more interesting 
to the youthful student. 

The Iliad of Homer may now be read ; for the 
taste of the scholar is, by this time, sufficiently formed, 
to admire the wonderful variety of the characters of 
the Grecian chiefs ; each of whom, by the inimitable 
art and ingenuity of the poet, is distinguished by 
something peculiarly his own. Homer has inter- 
spersed his work with numerous philosophical and 
political reflections, fine moral sentiments, and beau- 
tiful rhetorical orations ; which, in addition to the 
embellishments of noble figures, accurate descrip- 
tions, nervous diction and metrical melody, render the 
Iliad the most complete poem in the world. While 
reading Homer the scholar is expected to apply the 
rules of Prosody by scanning ; for which Dunbar^s 
Greek Prosody will be found a useful guide. 
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The Ionic dialect is principally. used in the 
Iliad ; and its melodious concurrence of vowels, 
without contraction, contributes greatly to the smooth- 
ness and beauty of the verse. With the Ionic, how- 
ever, the contractions of the Attic, as well as the 
distinguishing features of the Doric and the -3Eolic, 
are frequently interspersed. From the combination 
of the whole, the poet has produced a wonderful 
melodiousness of numbers, and a judicious variety of 
pauses ; which prove that he possessed a refined ear, 
as well as a sublime genius. The use of several 
dialects, of numerous poetical licenses, and various 
other anotnaUes of language, renders the reading of 
Homer rather difficult at first. It is necessary the scho- 
lar should have every difficulty thoroughly explained, 
and he may be allowed the assistance of Patrick^ 
Clavis Homerica^ at any rate for two or three books ; 
or till he become ^miliar with the style. The 
moral of the poem is instructive, and almost every 
page presents lessons of wisdom and virtue. 

From Homer the scholar proceeds to some 
higher Gr^k authors. The orations of Demosthenesy 
and Longinus on the sublime, deserve particular 
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notice. One has ever been considered the standard 
of impassioned eloquence ; and the other of sound 
and enli^tened criticism. While reading thle higher 
classics, the scholar does not translate by words, as 
during his earliest lessons ; or by phrases, as when he 
had made but little progress in the language* He is 
now accustomed to translate by sentences, and to 
analyze them ; to distinguish the figures of speech ; 
to notice all idiomatical expressions ; to explaui the 
laws of criticism and versification ; and to mark every 
mythological, historical, or geographical allusion. 

If the time at school should admit a greater 
extent and variety of reading, the sublime odes of 
Pindar will next be taken^ or some select pieces 
fit)m Aristophanes^ jEschylns^ Sophocles^ and Eu-; 
ripides. From the comedies of Aristophanes, Nubes 
or Plutus may be chosen : the former appears to 
have been written by the poet, to satisfy his resent- 
ment against Socrates ; and in the latter, he probably 
designed to expose the avaricious manners of the age 
in which he lived. Of the Tragedians one piece 
fix)m iEschylus may be read ; but Sophocles and 
Euripides, on account of their superior elegance and 
perspicuity, claim the chief attention. Prometheus 
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Vinctus of Jilschylus is one of the best of his tragedies ; 
and it may be selected to ^ow the style and manner 
.of the p6et. It appears to have been designed to in- 
spire the people with zeal for liberty and detestation of 
tyranny. The language and sentiment of .Sschylus 
are elevated and sublune, but his meaning is often 
obscure, and his cadences are hx from harmonious. 

From the other tragic writers JEdipus. Tt/rannus 
and Etectra of Sc^hocles, and Hecubaand Phtenisste 
of Euripides are usually selected. .£dipus Tyrannus 
is considered to be the most finished piece of the 
whole Grecian Drama, which has descended to us. 
Of tragical writing it has ever been esteemed the 
model and the master-piece. Its moral, in a most 
pathetic manner, shows the uncertainty of happiness in 
human life, and the necessity of an implicit obedience 
and resignation to that Providence, whose decrees 
are equally unknown and irresistible. The Electra 
is remarkable for beautiful and elegant composition, 
and for the exquisite art with which it illustrates the 
doctrine of divine retribution . Hecuba and Phaenissse 
are highly finished pieces, abounding in excellent 
sentiments of morality. 
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It is seldom that a youth, at school, prosecutes his 
classical studies so far, as to include the Greek historians 
Herodotus and Thucydides. The captivating style 
of the former, and the more commanding language 
of the latter, render their writings particularly inte- 
resting ; though apart from any accidental attractions, 
their histories deserve a careful perusal. Herodotus 
wrote the history of the war between the Greeks and 
Persians, and Thucydides of that, which is known by 
the name of the Peloponnesian war. The Greek and 
Roman Historians, generally, are recommended to 
the classical student; because they supply a great 
mass of information, respecting those nations which 
are not included in the scripture accounts ; and relate, 
besides, a numl)er of interesting facts which occurred 
in the interval of the Old and New Testament writings. 

There are many other authors which nothing 
but want of time, should exclude from the scholastic 
course ; and which cannot be omitted by those who 
seek a thorough acquaintance with classical literature. 
Among the Latinsj Plautus, Terence, Seneca, 
Tibullus, and Propertius, ought not to be forgotten ; 
and Lucretius, Lucan, Quinctilian and Pliny deserve 
a careful perusal. Of the Greeks^ Hesiod, Anacreon, 
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Theocritus, Plato, Polybiu» and Plutarch, are all of 
too great importance to be neglected. That portion 
of the classics which has reached our times is but a 
small part of the treasures which Europe possessed, 
before knowledge and liberty sunk under the oppres- 
sion of ignorance and slavery. 

Modem languages may be learned without much 
of their literature, but an extensive or even a correct 
knowledge of the languages of Greece and Rome can 
be acquired only by a great variety and extent of 
reading. It can hardly be conceived by those who 
have not undergone the exercise, to what a painfol 
course of discipline the mind must be subjected, to 
gain a respectable acquaintance with classical litera- 
ture. The language of Aristotle is very different 
from that of Homer, Pindar, or Sophocles ; and these 
have few points of resemblance to Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, or Demosthenes. It is not necessary that a 
youth at school, should read all the authors through : 
several which have been mentioned may be dispensed 
with in a scholastic course, but it is desirable he 
should obtain an insight into as many as possible— for 
he will be likely to take up, after he has left school, 
those only, of which he has acquired some previous 
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knowledge, aiid which he can r^ad with tolerable 
ease. If, Jaowever, he has passed through a r^uJar 
qourse of classics, under a coospeteiit instructor, he 
will lioeet wi& no insurmountable difficulties, in 
whatever course he may afterwards proceed. 

The satires of Horace, Juvenal and Persius, have 
iM>t been induded in ^e circle of scholastic reading:, 
from &e apprehenmon, that their obscene and vulgar 
language would tend to corrupt the minds of yauth ; 
and far outweigh any advantage that can be derived 
from their moral sentiments. Editions of many of 
the classics, from which the indelicate passages ai^e 
expunged, are now publist^, ainl these should, by 
all means, be procured. It is earnestly to be wished, 
♦hat ihe {»dncipk of expurgation were more exten- 
sively applied to the classic authors ; and th^, at 
least, a complete course of school books were freed 
from aU those passages which have so fatal a tendency v 
to corrupt and dq>rave the heart. Until this is done, 
we cannot, with safety, put into the hands of our 
youth, the works of Ovid, Terence, Lucian, Aris- 
tophanes and others. 



On the use of translations, for the study of (he 

G 
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classics, much has been said and written. But the 
question must be decided with reference to the habits 
and methods of the teacher, rather than on its own 
intrinsic merits. If he give copious and familiar 
explanations of the lesson, a translation will be, at 
any rate, unnecessary. The explanation of difficul- 
ties on the emergency possesses fliis great advantage, 
that the mind is not suffered to relax ; while the use 
of a translation always tends to induce habits of 
careless and indiscriminate reading. Glossaries, 
notes, and, in short, any aid less than a literal transla- 
tion may be freely allowed ; and previous to a lesson 
of Homer, there can be no impropriety in suffering 
the scholar to read the same passage in Pope's transla* 
tion. A student who has not the advantage of a 
tutor, may, and indeed he must, often resort to the 
assistance of a literal translation 4^ 



* A classical student's library ought to contain Bos*s 
Ellipses Greecee ; Vigerus de Idiotismis^ and Hoogeveen de 
Particulis ; Crombie*8 Gymnasium, Robertson's Latin Phrase 
Book ; Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, with Potter^s Greek 
and Adam's Roman Antiquities, and Cellarii Geographia 
Antiqua. These all contain much valuable information^ 
and without them the classics will be imperfectly under- 
stood. 
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It Would be well to banish from our schools^ 
also, the Delphin editions of the classics. They are 
rendered fatally pernicious by the annexed interpreta^ 
tions, to which boys will always first resort, for the 
construing of their lessons, without any regard to the 
elegant disposition of the words and phrases in the 
text of the author. We cannot expect that boys will 
exercise so much self^enial, as to reject an aid, of 
which they might so easily avail themselves ; when^ 
by a single glance of the eye to another part of the 
page, they can find out the meaning of the author^ 
and satisfy, both themselves, and their master. By 
this means the taste of the scholar becomes progres*. 
sively vitiated, till at length he can hardly distinguish 
between the chaste and elegant diction of Virgil, and 
the wretched jargon of his pedantic interpreter. The 
notes of the Delphin classics are, for the most part, 
instructive ; but they are too repulsive, fix)m their 
length, as well as from the language in which they 
are written, to be often read by boys. 

As the attainment of classical literature con- 
sumes a gi-eat part of the time which a youth usually 
spends at schopl, every opportunity should be taken 

to give him as much collateral information as pos- 

g2. 
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siWe ; and as he advfiaaces, to widen the path which 
leads into the fair regions of science. He must be 
jrecommended to pay particular attention to the 
etymology of words ^ and to trace them fipom their 
simple and original miming to their remote and 
figurative api^ic^dion. The principles eS taste, the 
diversities, beauties, and defects of style, inu^ be 
pointiad out ; and the opinions <rf judicious critics 
laid before him, and discussed in the naost intelli- 
gible and striking manner. To show every sufegect 
in a variety of hghts, and to conc^itjrate on every 
point, all the elucidation of which it is capable, are 
the most likely means to produce a dumUe impres- 
sion on the mind. 

The scholar must pay attention dso, to die 
dialects, idioms and transitions of Ismguage, as 
wdl as to the rites, customs, hdbits, and laws of ^ 
several countries. He is expected to e^^amine 
carefully the state of literature in different ages ; to 
be well acquainted with the progress of science : 
and to know in what arts the ancients were supe- 
rior, and in what inferior to the modems. Accord- 
ing to the extent of his reading, he will be 
encouraged to find out parallel passages in ancient 
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OT modeit) authors.* Bnt particularly^ he is required 
taffiake abstracts of what he has read ; arid at the 
clo&e of each book of Virgil Or Homer, to bring a 
compact and well-written outline of the ]»indpal 
circumstances related, with dny remarks which his 
own mind may suggest. This me1lK)d of extracting 
and epitomizing cultivates the tiiibking facidty, in a 
high d^ee ; at the same time that it exercises the 
menakpry, and improves the srtyle of composition. 

In a course of classical readiiig, it may be 
shown how much the modems hiave borrowed from 
the ancients, both in their variety of style, and in 
their diversity of subjects ; by which the connexion 
of modem vrith micient Uterature will be clearly 
perceived. To mark more strongly the contrast 
between the manners, maxims, customs and laws, of 
different ages and countries, some corresponding 
portions of ancient and modern literature^ may form 
one course. It should always be remembered, that 
langus^es are not studied so much to obtain a 
knowledge of words^ as of things ; and that the time 
devoted to them, is spent to very little purpose, 
unless the mind be enriched with the treasures of 
wisdom which they contain. 
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While classical literature will be found to reflect 
great light on that of the moderns ; it will affi>rd 
also, an irresistible body of evidence, in confirmation 
of the records of scripture. Every attainment should, 
as far as possible, be made subservient to an 
acquaintance with the word of God. When the 
classics are studied with this object in view, they 
assume a high importance and dignity. The classic 
authors, by their own confession, borrowed lai^ly 
from oriental sources ;* and in many instances, were 
close copyists of the sacred writings, both in their 
matter and phraseology. Homer and Pindar, though 
reckoned the fethers of epic and lyric poetry, were 
posterior to the time of Moses and Job, whose 
writings abound with the finest descriptions and the 
mP3t exquisite poetry. 

The classical student will be at once instructed 



* Diogenes Laertius informs us, that the seven wise men 
of Greece derived a great part of their knowledge from 
Phcenicia. Plato acknowledges that he had borrowed from 
Syrian authors^; and Diodorus asserts, that all the opinions 
of the different sects of Greek philosophers, are minutely 
described by the oriental writers of antiquity. It was througl^ 
the medium of Egypt, that the philosophers of Greece gained 
their acquaintance with the Jewish scripturei. 
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and delighted, to trace the fables of the Greeks, 
embellished by a warmth of imagination charac- 
teristi.c of that lively people, to the original sources 
in the word of God, whence they appear to have been 
borrowed. He will be struck with the similarity 
between the account of the creation of the world, 
and the formation of man, given by the Greek and 
Roman poets, and the relation of the in^ired pen- 
man. The happiness which our first parents enjoyed 
in thfe Garden of Eden, has been aptly described 
under the appellation of the Golden Age, when man 
was free from vice and exempt from misery. A 
deluge is a prominent subject in the traditions of 
antiquity, and, in many particulars, the heathen 
accounts of it are minutely copied from the sacred 
writings: while the feble of the giants heaping 
momitain upon mountain, to defy the Gods, and 
wage war against heaven, is nothing more than a 
poetical description of the Tower of Babel ; the man* 
ner in which it was built, and the design for which 
it was undertaken. 

The principal Mosaic ceremonies may be shown 
to have been, in some manner, practised in the 
Pagan world. Hesiod and Lucian both speak of th? 
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Sabbadi, as a sacred day; and from Hutarch we 
learn, that the custom of givii^ tythes was not con* 
fined to the Hebrews, among whcmi it originatedi. 
The various kinds of sacrifices practised by the ancient 
heathens, all seem to have had their origin in the 
Levitical dispensation ; and the perpetual fire in the 
temple of Vesta, as well as the heathen orades, ex^ 
actly correspond with parts of the Jewish ceremonial 
law. Many other particulars may be easily pointed 
out, in which the practice of the heathen world was 
r^ulated by a con&sed and imperfect acquaintance 
with Divine revelation. These are calculated to 
impress the mind of the classical stud^t with the 
originality and truth of the sacred records. 

The New Testament also, considered in an his- 
torical point of view, receives important confirmation 
fi-om the Roman writers. Tacitus records the birth 
and crucifixion of the Divine author of our faith. 
The sufferings of the primitive christians, and the 
innocence of their lives; together with the won- 
derful propagation of the religion of Jesus, are 
mentioned by Pliny, whose official capacity afforded 
him the best possible means of forming a corred; 
judgment on these subjects. Only the classical 
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scholar can feel ike full forc^ of dieaposde's reasoning 
at Athens, before the venerable tribunal of the Areo- 
pagus; or perceive the beauty and the aptness of 
his allusion to Ae games erf ancient Greece, in &e 
toilnme preparations andaniour of the combatants ; 
Ihe tmcertainfy oi their success, and die insigni- 
ficance of their reward, fid setforth " the prize dTthe 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus/^ 

It is advisable too, that the youth in the course 
of his reading, should compare the maxims of the 
heathen philosophers with those of the inspired pen- 
teen^ This comparison will immediately show, how 
eminently the . [diilosophical notions of Greece and 
Rome have been surpassed by the simple and holy 
doctrines of the scriptures ; and how the system of 
morality, built on the Duties of Cicero, the Republic 
of PlatOi Xenophon's Institutions of Cyrus, or the 
memorable discourses of the wise Socrates,, has been 
shaken to the foundation by the sacred principles of 
the Book of God. All that philosophy could do^ 
was to bear evils with patience and fortitude, because 
they were inevitable. Chrfetianity alone teaches how 
to bear them with submission, as the discipline of a 
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parent, which is calculated " to work for us, a far 
more exce^ing and eternal weight of glory /^ 

Clouds of intellectual darkness enveloped the 
mysteries of religion ; and the wisest of the Greek 
and Roman philosophers attempted to jpenetrate them 
in vain. The faint twilight of reason could never 
disclose to them, those sublime and important truths, 
which the full sunshine of revelation has unfolded 
to us. In the lofty contemplations of the ancient 
sages, we have an irrefragable proof, that the greatest 
efforts of the human mind are utterly inefficient to 
reach that hope which is full of immortality. Reve- 
lation alone can correct the errors, and supply the 
deficiences of reason. If the arguments of Socrates, 
^ recorded by Xenophon, in proof of the goodness 
and wisdom displayed in the works of creation, be 
compared with the Natural Theology of Pal^y, it 
will fully appear, how astonishingly the acorn of truth, 
though for a long time concealed, has sprung up, 
^d spread forth into the full tree of knowledge. 

By an examination of the mythological, philor 
sophical, ^d ethical opinioi^ of antiquity, the 
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necessity, as well as ihe evidences of Divine Revela^ 
tion, will obviously appear. The moral tendency of 
the heathen superstition was exceedingly pernicious. 
A disgusting licentiousness pervaded all their con* 
duct, which their refined and sentimental wisdom 
entirely failed to correct. Theirs was philosophy 
falsely so called, and widely different from tjiat wisr 
dom, *' whose ways are pleasantness and whose paths 
are peace.'^ Undoubtedly the Greeks and Romans 
possessed, in a high degree, many of the manly 
virtues ; but they were, in general, utterly deficient 
in the softer duties of humanity, benevolence, forr 
giveness, and mercy — which characterize the religion 
of the Bible. 

A careful reading of the classic authors will 
leave little, necessary to be committed to memory. 
Perhaps, a few of the most striking passages may be 
profitably learned ; but the practice of burdening the 
minds of youth with large portions of the authors 
they read, is certainly, founded on an erroneous 
principle. It is, undoubtedly, desirable to strengthen 
and improve the memory, and to store the mind 
with a variety of words, phrases and sentiments. 
But the end is defeated by the means which are taken 
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to attain it ; for boys always resort with reluctance to 
stores laid up witiii so much toil. The ideas which 
they receive with emotions of pleasure will be longest 
retained, and first called into exercise. Every point, 
essential to the formation of a good public speaker 
must be a prominent feature in the scholastic course : 
but fifty lines of Homer or Virgil, repeated with 
numerous hesitations at the master^s desk, is a very 
indifferent exercise in Elocution. 

The presait age may be charactari2aed by its 
numerous public meetings ; hence, the art of (mblic 
qpeaking is become a highly useful, as well as wna* 
mental attainment. A course of education cannot, 
therefore, be complete, unless elocution form an 
essential branch. To express our thoughts extempo- 
raneously, with clearness, fluency and elegance, re- 
quires talents of no ordinary kind. If they are partly 
inherent, they are principally acquired. Some select 

pieces, from the best English authors, in prose and 

f 

verse, occasicmally recited in public, may become the 
means of attaining a clear articulation, an accurate 
pronunciation, a correct tone and emphasis, a judi- 
cious pitch and management of the voice, with a 
graceful attitude and deportment. Sheridan^s 
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lectures on docution deserve honourable mention in 
this department of education. 

Original composition in the learned languages, 
both in prose and verse, must form a prominait fea- 
ture of the scholastic course. Composition is, 
perhaps, <he only ready and effectual method of 
obtaining an accurate acquaintance with the structure 
of a language ; and the various modifications and 
forBEis of speech whidi it admits. It is usually made 
fee criterion by whidi the extent of a person's know- 
ledge of the dead languages is decided : for it is 
obvious, that he who can write a langus^ correctly, 
can also read it. Thoi^h we cannot adopt the same 
methods in teaching Latin, as we use in the modem 
languages, we may, in some measure, assimilate 
them. Boys of the senior classes have been accuse 
tomed to speak Latin with their master and wilh each 
other, during school hours, and the practice has been 
found to afford a ready insight into the concord, 
government, phraseology and idiom of the language. 
Terence supplies a rich variety of colloquial terms, 
and a small collection of Latin Dialogue will afford 
all the assistance which will be found necessary. 
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It is difficult to fix the precise time at which il 
youth should attempt original compositioii : this must 
be regulated by the progress he has made in general 
knowledge. Undoubtedly, this exercise is frequently 
required too early, for it mu^ be absurd to ex* 
pect boys to find words before they have ideas^ 
Under such a requisition, their only alternative is to 
" beg a little sense^^ of their schoolfellows, to fill up 
their paper, and satisfy their master. Some boys, it 
is true, possess, at an early age, a competent stock of 
ideas ; but even then, the association of them in their 
minds with words, is usually attended with consider- 
able difficulty. If composition be attempted too 
early, it must fail either for want of a sufficient stock 
of ideas, or from an inability to associate them with 
words. Let the mind be well stored with indi- 
vidual facts ; it may then be easily guarded against 
generalities: for the labour of classification, and of 
discrimination between genus^ species, and indivU 
dual will be comparatively trifling, 

The scholar has already attained, by means of 
" nonsense verses," some idea of Latin versification : 
while the exercise of double translation has furnished 
him with some knowledge of prose composition. 
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He is, at least, able to arrange in metrical form, the 
words of a poetical passage, however inverted the 
order in which he receives them ; and if he has pas* 
sed through Cicero's treatises De Amicitia and 
De Senectute, on the method of double translation^ 
though he has not met with all the words of the 
language, he has been exercised in all the essential 
points of syntactical grammar. There can be no 
impropriety in requiring now, some original Latin 
composition, both in verse and prose. 

Initiatory Latin versification mi^t perhaps be 
attempted first. This exercise is so systematic, that 
it may be regarded almost in the light of a mechan^ 
ical operation. The dactyl and spondee are exem- 
plified in the construction of a few Adonics. 
Detached hexameters are then reqiiired, in which it 
is usual to adhere to a fixed collocation of two sub*- 
stantives, two adjectives and a verb. These are 
known at school, by the name oi shackles. For" 
classical authority, the Gradus ad Parnassum may 
be consulted : the whole range of epithets and 
synonyms is left to the pupil's selection. Valpy has 
lately published anew and and corrected edition of 
the Jesuits' well known Gradus. 
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Next succeed Hexameter^ and Pentametem 
connected ; in which the sdholar is required to 
make ten or twelve verses, on some classical subject. 
He is not, now, confined to any particular coIlQcatioa 
of the words; but a clear and perspiciK>us order 
must be invariably preserved. Ovid is taken as the 
model for this style of composition ; and no word is 
used, which cannot be found in Ovid, Virgil, or 
Horace. A great deal of practice, and a correct 
knowledge of classic phraseology, are necessary, 
before the Sapphic, Alcaic and other lyric measures 
can be^ attempted with success. Any kind of verse 
may, without difficulty, be written in dmd confor- 
mity with its general metrical laws; and yet be 
utterly deficiaoit in classical elegance. For in lyric 
measures, di^e must be strict attention to the length 
of the periods; the position and variety ofpauses; and 
the euphwiy of single terms and sentences ; without 
which, no lyric compositicm can be graceful or 
elegant. 

By Latin versification the scholar is habituated 
to read and write the language, without violation of 
quantity : he perceives in what the melody of poetry 
consists; and he gains an intimate acquaintance 
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with the various measures, in a far more efficient 
manner than he could do, by merely scanning the 
verses. He is constrained to mark the beauties and 
defects of style ; hence, he acquires correct judgment 
and taste, as well as grammatical and metrical accu- 
racy. It is exceedingly difficult, without the practice 
of versification, to attain such a just pronun-* 
ciation of Latin, and particularly, of the middle 
syllables of compound words, as to read and write 
with propriety. 

But however usefij a facility in Latin versifi- 
cation may be, more time than is due, is frequently 
sacrificed to its attainment. It is generally time 
for a boy to leave school, before he has obtained a 
sufficient command of the language, with a know- 
ledge of all its niceties, necessary to excellence in the 
composition of Latin poetiy. School exercises are 
too often formed of patched phrases from Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid, of which the Gradus furnishes an 
ample store: hence, they have generally little 
meaning, and less melody. Some boys, however, of 
good abilities, or great application, attain a consider- 
able proficiency in this elegant art ; and a few pieces 

H 
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have, occasionally been presented, which would 
hardly disgrace the Mus(b Anglicance. 

The first exercises in Latin prose are themes ; 
in the composition of which, a particular system is 
generally observed.* To these succeed letters, 
declamations, &c. for which Cicero is an admirable 
model. Valpy's Elegantice Latince is a useful 
work to students of this class : the rules which 
it gives for the acquirement of a correct and easy 
Latinity, are simple and clear. Many judicious obser- 
vations on the collocation of words, and on other essen- 
tial points, will be found also, in Crombie^s Gymna-- 
sium. Every kind of Latin composition requires the 
most strict attention to the analogy and structure of the 
language. A facility of expression, in all theel^ancies 
of classical literature, is therefore a very dij(ficult 
attainment ; and it has always been highly valued. 

Original Greek composition is seldom practised 



* The structure of a theme will be explained, in its appli- 
cation to English composition. It may here be remarked, 
that it is a profitable exercise, to clothe the same thoughts 
in two languages. The pupil may therefore occasionally 
translate his English themes into Latin. 
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at school. Even our University prize poems scarcely 
present us with a tolerable construction of the 
Sapphic ode. So prevalent is the idea, that the 
highest excellence alone, can give dignity to this 
species of composition, that comparatively, few scho- 
lars will attempt it, while so many other roads to 
distinction are open, in which every d^ree of merit 
commands respect. Opportunities occur, while the 
pupil is reading the different Greek authors, to 
explain to him, not only the rules of the Hexameter 
verse, but the laws by which the Iambic, Trochaic, 
and Anapeestic measures are governed ; all which, 
by the labours of a late eminent scholar, seem now 
to be fixed with precision. 

A laudable zeal for distinction in Latin compo^ 
sition, both in verse and prose, prevails in our best 
schools. When, however, these are cultivated, to the 
Delect of the English language, they receive a far 
greater d^ee of attention than they deserve. It is 
almost incredible, that in many schools, Valpy^s 
Elegantiee Latinae and Carey's Latin Prosody, should 
be found in every desk ; while Murray's Grammar 
and Exercises and Blair's Lectures are seldom, if 
ever seen. Hence, it often happens, that a youth at 

h2 
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a grammar school, writes more correctly in Latin 
than in his own language. Many good themes, and 
accurate, if not elegant verses, have been offered by 
boys, who could not in their vernacular language, 
illustrate the most familiar topics, or in tolerable 
epistolary style, acquaint their friends with the most 
common occurrences. Classical composition may 
teach the philosophy of language, in general ; but a 
practical application of the principles of English 
granunar, and a habit of expressing the thoughts in 
our vernacular tongue, with neatness and perspi- 
cuity, without vulgarisms, solecisms, or barbarisms, 
can be attained only by frequent English compo- 
sition. 

How great soever the advantages which may be 
derived from the study of the learned languages: it 
is on English composition that we must chiefly 
depend, for the cultivation of the thinking faculty. 
The art of thinking is one of the most difficult of 
human attainments. It requires a great mental effi)rt, 
and must, therefore, be fatiguing. But the fatigue of 
thinking diminishes by habit ; and at length this 
exercise, so far from being Mearisome, becomes 
a pleasure, and the source of enjoyment which. 
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the mind identifies with its existence. The effect of 
habit is universally felt and acknowledged. It is 
trae, that the habit of reflection is not easily ac- 
quired, by young people ; but when the mind is once 
accustomed to the exercise, it will continue to reflect, 
and a high degree of pleasure will be the reward of 
perseverance. That our youth do not more gene* 
rally acquire the art of thinking, must be ascribed, 
in some measure, to the usually yague and desultory 
method of cultivating that faculty. Cicero and 
Quinctilian were sensible of the great importance of 
close and connected thought; and they particu-» 
larly recommended to the Roman youth frequent 
practice in original composition. A ready habit 
of writing English correctly is, doubtless, of high 
consequence, in every situation in life ; this exer* 
cise ought, therefore, to obtain a conspicuous 
pl^ce in ev^ system of education. 

Among the advantages of English composition, 
is the attainment of orthographical precision, uniform 
mity of punctuation, and a practical acquaintance 
with English grammar. It teaches close thought, 
patient investigation, deductive reasoning, and appro^ 
priate conclusions ; and it contributes also to form 
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the style to apt and harmonious expression, through 
the exercise of the imagination^ the invention, the 
judgment and the taste. Original composition leads 
the mind to take an extensive survey of the whole 
moral and physical world ; hence, it generates ideas 
in the mind. A person may understand the rules 
of Lc^c and Rhetoric ; he may possess a good store 
of ideas and a sufficient vocabulary of words ; and 
yet, through want of practice, be unable to arrange, 
connect or express his thoughts in a proper manner. 
If the thoughts be confiised, the language will be so 
also. Composition teaches the methodical arrange^ 
ment of both ; and effectually prevents the habit of 
generalizing, so prevalent among young persons. 

English composition of various kinds in prose, 
such as themes, essays, letters, declamations, &c. 
ought to be required as school exercises. The most 
simple construction of a theme is its division into 
three parts — Definition, Argument and Conclusion. 
^A more comprehensive outline usually comprises 
seven distinct heads— Proposition, Reason, Confir- 
mation, Simile, Testimony, Example, and Conclusion. 
Irving on English composition and Jamieson^s 
Granwiar of Rhetoric are recommended under thisn 
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department ; which though one of the highest im- 
portance, is commonly, the most neglected of all 
scholastic studies. To write and speak with propriety 
and elegance, is a superstructure, the foundation of 
which must be laid in Rhetoric. 

It is doubtful whether the practice of performuig 
school exercises in English poetry be attended with 
any advantage. Certainly, the same degree of utility 
cannot be attached to English as to Latin versifica- 
tion. An insight into the elegancies of Latin poetry 
can scarcely be obtained, nor can it often be even 
correctly r^ad, without an intimate acquaintance with 
the laws of ancient metre. Admitting that exer- 
cises in English poetry are calculated to fprmi 
the taste of the scholar to the refinements of lan- 
guage in general, the same advantage, and probably, 
in a much greater degree, may be derived from 
classic versification. The precious time of the 
scholar should be bestowed only, where the gain i? 
likely to prove adequate to the expenditure. If he 
is a poet, his poetical genius will surmount every 
obstacle — ^if he is not, no practice will mak^ 
him one, 
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An acquaintance with classical literature is, in 
some situations of life, absolutely necessary; in 
others, particularly useful ; and in all, highly oma^ 
mental. But as neither human capacity, nor human 
life, is sufficiently extended to comprehend the 
whole circle of literature and science, it is erro^ 
neous to prescribe indiscriminately, the same course 
of studies to all, whenever a judicious selection can 
be made for the scholar, of those branches which 
have a more immediate reference to his probable 
sphere of action in future life. Let it not, however, 
be forgotten, that it is essential, that the nature 
of his studies, as well as their order, dependence, 
' and connexion be such as will increase, to the utmost 
degree, the comprehension and energy of the meptal 
faculties. To ascertain the bias of the mind, in 
early life, in reference to future prospects, is seldom 
practicable ; and the attempt is, perhaps, hardly 
advisable. The dispositions of boys are naturally 
so volatile, that it is almost impossible to influence 
their minds by force of arguments drawn from 
future and distant advantage. Present objects alone 
engage their attention, and youthful recreation? 
banish all thoughts of business and manhood. 
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Classical literature may, therefore, be fairly 
jq^sumed to be the foundation of u^ful and oma- 
mental education ; but there are many other branches 
which claim, at least an equal share of attention. 
The mind is capacious ; still there is room : 
find as the understanding enlarges, a proces^ioa 
advances, which will fill up all the vacant avenues. 

A liberal education should if po^ible, include 
the study of Hcbrew. To a certain extent, a 
knowledge of the Hebrew language is absdutdy 
necessary, to form a rational and competent ety- 
mologist in the dialects of Greece. The Greek 
tongue is well known to have originated in the Ian-* 
guages of Asia ; and Hebrew is generally considered 
tp be the venerable parent stock, whence the Asiatic 
languages were derived. It is truly lamentable that 
men of sense and leisure, who devote a considerable 
portion of their time to the acquisition of languages, 
should submit to be ignorant of this sublime and 
simple tongue. Probably some attention might be 
profitably given to Hebrew prior to the study of 
Greek, or even Latin.* 



* See the author's " Address on the study of the Hebrew 
language^* 
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The Hebrew grammar is very concise. Divest- 
ed of those umiecessary appendages — ^the points — * 
the language has been tolerably learned in a fevir 
months. The Hebrew vocabulary is not more than 
a tenth part so extensive as that of the Greek : it does 
not admit that variety of inflections found in the 
words of most other languages : the verbs have only 
three tenses ; while the terminations of the nouns and 
participles admit of very few varieties. But 
Hebrew has not only simplicity and beauty to 
reconmiend it to the notice of the scholar : the value 
of the Old Testament Scriptures must ever stamp a 
high degree of importance on the language in which 
they were written. Some judicious elementary 
woi^, to facilitate the study of Hebrew, have been 
published by the present learned and indefatigable 
Bishop of St. David^s. But perhaps there is no book 
introductory to any language, so complete in itself, 
as a valuable little work called by its ingenious and 
anonymous authors, Principia Hehraica ; which 
with Parkhurst^s Lexicon and a Hebrew Bible may 
suffice for the student's Hebrew library. 

If it be thought proper that French should 
be included in the scholastic course, the last year of 
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Uie pupiPs education will be a sufficient time to 
devote to its acquisition ; unless it can be ascertained, 
lliat this language has a particular reference to his 
designation in life. Though it may then be allowed 
to make a more prominent feature in his studies, it 
ought by no means to supersede a classical education. 
Without Latin, the study of French will occupy a 
considerable portion of the pupil's time ; and other 
important branches must necessarily be neglected ; 
but a youth who has passed through a course of 
classics, may quickly attain a thorough grammatical 
knowledge of the language. Fluency in conversa- 
tion is seldom, if ever, acquired at school. Unless 
under the constant superintendence of a well qualified 
teacher, French conversation should be cautiously 
attempted ; or habits of incorrect pronunciation, and 
the use of fitlse idioms, will be speedily contracted. 
Broken French is not easily unlearned. 

The study of French has, perhaps, seldom 
advanced the general interests of education ; but it 
has lately become so fashionable, and since the inter- 
course with the continent has been renewed, so 
useful ; that it would be a great defect in a course 
of education, to make no provision that this language 
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may be carefully taught. It is desirable that the 
teacher should be a native of France : not, however, 
one lately arrived from that country, and utterly 
unacquainted with the principles of the English 
language. Such a person is often engaged in this 
department; and the single circumstance of his being 
a Frenchman, is considered to comprehend 
every requisite qualification • It is seldom inquired 
whether he has received a liberal education in his 
own country ; whether his pronunciation is free 
from provincial peculiarities ; or whether he has 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the English 
language to make his instructions famiUar to his 
pupils. To teach with success, the teacher should 
be able to judge of the analogy, structure, and idiom 
of both languages. It is not implied, that 
French cannot be effectually taught by our own 
countrymen ; though the instances of their success 
have been comparatively rare. Some of those who 
engage themselves in this department of educa- 
tion, are undoubtedly proficients in the language ; 
but, by far the greater part of them, have no preten-. 
sions whatever, to the qualifications necessary for 
teaching it. A native of England, nevertheless, who 
possesses a tolerable acquaintance with French, is 
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quite as likely to succeed, as a native of France with 
little or no knowledge of English. 

The Latin and English grammars being well 
understood, a careful selection of the pecuhar por» 
tions of French grammar will be sufficient. French 
grammars are so numerous, that it is difficult to 
make a choice. Those of Perrin and Chamhaud 
are the most usual : the preface of the latter contains 
many judicious remarks. The exercises of Forney 
and the conversations of Bellenger may accompany 
the grammar. Wanostrocht^s Recueil Choisi is 
generally the first reading book : its translation is 
rendered easy, by a copious index of words iat the 
bottom of each page. It is almost needless to men- 
tion that the next book is Telemaque; to which 
succeed the Adventures of Gil Bias, translated from 
the Spanish by Le Sage, and the history of 
Charles XII. by Voltaire. Afterwards, the comedies 
of Moliere, the tragedies of Corneille or Racine, with 
the poetical works of Boileau, should be also read. 
These usually complete the French course, and 
the attentive student has, by this time, acquired a 
critical knowledge of the grammatical construction 
aod idiom of the language, and is able to write it 
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with purity and elegance. Facility in conversation, 
though not to be derived from books, may be 
quickly attained by practice, if, during a course of 
reading, strict attention has been paid to the pro- 
nunciation of the language. A competent know- 
liedge of Latin and French will render ItaUan, 
Spanish, and most of the other European languages, 
easily accessible. 

But the study of language, though a prominent, 
must not be made an exclusive branch in education. 
Orthographical precision, etymological clearness, 
syntactical accuracy, and metrical nicety, with ap- 
propriate and graceful conmaand of language are 
principally, useful to the scholar, when they become 
subservient to other attainments. The universe, like 
a vast volume, lies open to his capacious mind ; and 
every day presents to him some new and interesting 
pursuit. He must consider language as merely the 
introduction to the stores of natural and moral wis- 
dom, and having obtained admittance to ^' the great 
museum,^^ his own industiy and taste must prompt 
him to explore its contents. 

Though it may not be easy to point out the 
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extet portion of learning necessary to be included 
in a general system of education, it is certain that 
nothing should be allowed to exclude a respectable 
knowledge of the sciences. If a boy should discover 
a taste for science, it may cheerfully be bcMne, that he 
does not write Latin prose so freely, or Latin 
yerse so elegantly, as one who has spent all his time 
poring over dictionaries and grammars, for the sake 
of those attainments ; and is, at last, in respect to 
every department of practical and useful knowledge, 
a mere blank in society. A person who has made 
scientific attainments, cannot fail of being a valuable 
member of the community. While these, by uni- 
versal assent, are deemed at least, of equal impor« 
tance with literary acquisitions, it is surprising 
that many persons who have enriched their 
minds from the stores of classical literature, 
have yet been content to remain grossly ignorant of 
the laws and operatioos of nature. 

Scholastic education should so combine the 
various parts of literature and science, that each may 
reflect light on the other ; and that every faculty 
of the mind may find exercise and employment in^ 
study. The closest attention to classical learning 
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will afford many intervals, which may be profitably 
and agreeably devoted to scientific pursuits ; while 
the sameness of literary study will be thereby 
delightfully relieved, and the mind will, by variety, 
be prepared for cloiser application to individual 
departments. Among the sciences which claim the 
first attention, are Geography and Astronomy. 
These are intimately connected, and should be 
taught t«^ether ; one cannot, indeed, be understood 
without the assistance of the other. According to 
the plan which has been proposed, the first princi- 
ples of Geography and Astronomy are to be taught 
in early years. Some progress ought, by all means, 
to be made in the sciences, before the mind is 
wholly occupied by the powers of reflection, and its 
sentiments and principles become permanently 
fixed. When a taste for literature has been imbibed, 
the study of rudiments of every kind must be irksome. 

No method will more effectually teach the 
situations and relations of the different countries, 
with reference to the cardinal points, than the con- 
struction of maps. These must be correctly drawn, 
neatly coloured and shaded. The lines of latitude 
and longitude must be accurately placed ; the 
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the situations of cities, mouni^ns and rivers, care- 
fully depicted; and their names l^bly written. 
In this employment, the pupil is, without any regu-* 
lar instruction39 habituated to take correct outlines 
imd proportions of objects in general. Goldsmith^s 
Grammar of Geography is an entertaining book for 
youth. Guthrie^s is a judicious compendium for 
the senior classes ; but the works of Pinkerton and 
Myers are still more comprehensive and complete. 
The best guide for ancient geography is Cellarius. 
A sketch of modem and ancient geography, by 
Dr. Butler^ is a useful vernacular work, on the sub- 
ject; and will answer every purpose. Scripture 
Geography is also particularly interesting, and should 
not be neglected. 

Astronomy is so entertaining a science, that no 
arguments can be necessary, in recommending it to 
the attention of the scholar. A youth who pos- 
sesses a taste for any kind of science, is in general 
powerfully interested by the study of astronomy* 
There is something so singularly captivating in the 
r^ularity and harmony of the solar system ; in the 
laws, by which the motions of the primary planets, 
and their satellites are governed ; and in the important 
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advantages which result to mankind from the 
discovery of those lavj^s ; that we advance towards 
the study of astronomy with emotions of pleasure 
more intense, than those which we feel on any other 
scientific subject. The introduction to this sublime 
science opens a field of solid and lasting gratifi- 
cation, spacious as the starry concave of heaven. 
While the wonders of creation loudly proclaim them- 
selves the work of an almighty hand, he who does not 
perceive in them the display of infinite goodness 
and wisdom, as well as pow^, must be a mass of 
opacity— ^impervious to the most intense light. 

To render the study of Geography and Astro- 
nomy familiar, the use of the Globes must be taught 
A great variety of interesting problems, illustrative 
of the phenomena of the earth and heavens, are 
clearly demonstrated by means of the terrestrial and 
celestial globes. Keith^s is the best treatise on 
this subject ; which, besides a great number of 
problems, contains much information on other points 
of geographical and astronomical science. The 
Globes which are constructed on the newest 
improvements, and which contain the latest disco- 
veries, are those made by J. ^ W. Newton. 
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Grieg^s Astrography^ and Squire^ s Astronomy^ are 
useful introductory books. For a profound view of 
this noble science, recourse may be had to the 
elaborate work of the late Professor Vince. 

History is another branch of knowledge, 
which claims particular notice in a course of educa- 
tion. Little more than a general introduction can 
be obtained at school, to a science, which includes 
the relation of all the occurrences which have hap- 
pened in the world, in the order in which they have 
taken place, and of the various effects which they have 
produced. The philosophy of history teaches by the 
example of the past, what may be expected in future : 
while the investigation of the principles and motives 
which influenced the conduct of others, will be 
a guide by which to regulate our own. If the great 
events, and leading characters of the historic page, 
have by a general sketch, been made familiar to the 
mind ; it will be no difficult task, to fill up the out- 
line, by supplying the minor points. The history 
of our own country first claims attention; then 
follow those of Greece and Rome ; and afterwards, the 
prominent portions of universal history, both ancient 

and modern. Goldsmith^s Histories of England, 

i2 
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Cireece and Rome, and the abridgmoit orUniversal 
History by Mavor, are excellent books for a course 
dT school reading. To these may be added abo, 
some judicious works of ancient and modem 
biography. 

But a mere course of reading is not sufficient 
for Ais important subject. The pupil must be 
required to meet frequent catecheticd exercises : and 
to prove that he has made himself thoroughly master 
of his authors. History is so extensively diffused, 
and its principal fects are scattered through so great 
a number of volumes, that in order to acquire at 
school, a general knowledge of its various parts, 
abridgments are essentially necessary. Some of the 
historians have been already abridged. The mtdli- 
gent tutor will easily perform the same work on 
others; and select those parts which are suited to 
the age, capacity and progress of his pupil. Such 
portions as afford an enlarged view of human life, 
and erf the principles and conduct of men, will be 
chiefly selected. Tyttler^s Elements of G^ieral 
History is a valuable work. The well knov^n 
Historical and Biographical Charts will be found 
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useful ; add the compr^ieosive Historical Tabie^ of 
Mqfor Bell must not be forgdtle». 

Chroeology is necessarily connected mih Hi^ 
tory, as it points out the period, in which the &c4s 
recorded on tiie historic page, occurred. The prin- 
apai epochs lased by diflfei*ent nations, with their 
mediods of computing time, must be explained to 
the scholar. He should also compare the year of 
the world, and of our Lord, with the Roman era, 
reckoned from the building of Rome, and with 
that of Greece, which, from the first institution of 
tiott Olympic games, was computed by Olympiads. 
Valpy's Poetical Chronology of Anciait apd 
English History, is a neat introduction to more 
elaborate works on the subject. 

The Mathematics cl^m particular distinc- 
tion in the scholastic course. If the higher branches 
should he likely to ^ove advantageous to the 
pupiPs desipiation in life, the study of the mathe- 
matics should not be deferred beyond his tenth 
year ; but generally, they should succeed the study 
of language, because the comprehension of abstract 
truth requires considerable expansion and energy 
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of mind. Some boys evince a remarkable aptness 
for mathematical studies ; and others manifest an 
invincible repugnance to them. The mathematics 
are eminently adapted to exercise the invention, and 
impart vigour to the mind. They induce habits of 
classification, combination, and precbion. The 
abstraction necessary in mathematical studies, teaches 
the arrangement of ideas in the mind, and enables it 
to think closely, to perceive clearly, and to reason 
justly, on the agreement or disagreement of things* 
Mathematical problems are capable of clear and 
indubitable elucidation; hence, they are a useful 
introduction to natural philosophy. At least, the 
elements of Geometry must be well understood, 
before the profound and intricate demonstrations in 
physical science can be entertaining. 

The application of Arithmetic to general pur* 
poses, is the first department of the Mathematics. 
No extraordinary powers of mind are necessary to 
understand the primary rules, in the earliest; years 
of childhood ; but their application to the purposes 
of life, in all the various combinations of which 
they are susceptible, can only be understood, when 
the faculties of the mind are, in some d^ree 
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matured. Every attempt to accomplish this object 
before, must fail. It is a great defect in teaching 
Arithmetic, to confine it to written symbols. The 
practical application of the science is chiefly mental : 
mentally, therefore, it should principally be 
taught. When the combination of written symbols 
is necessary, kt it be remembered, that accuracy and 
speed constitute the excellence of Arithmetic. Let 
all operations be short and clear ; and assimilated, 
$is nearly as possible, to the exigencies of actual 
business. To abbreviate and simplify the calcula- 
tions, by cancelling, is often to render the most 
tedious and complicated operations the most concise 
and simple. Arithmetic is degmded from its proper 
rank as a science, by the injudicious and injurious 
methods often employed in teaching it. If it were 
not rendered abstract and needlessly difficult, boys 
would, more frequently, tak^ delight in tl^is nobb 
^d U3efpl science, 

The treatises of Walkingame and Goodacre 
are simple, and very suitable for the first 
course of Arithmetic: afterwards that of l^yse^ or 
Keith^ may be used, to lead the mind to the consi- 
deration of the more abstruse pjuts of the science, 
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Joyce has propounded a plan for mental arithmetic, 
which may be^^arried to a much greater extent. If 
the pupil should be intended for a commercial Mfe, 
Merchants^ Accounts will not be omitted. A few 
hours in the week, during the last six months of his 
education, will be sufficient time to devote to thi$ 
branch. The work of Kelly is generally considered 
the best guide to the true Italian method of Double- 
Entry. Its examples bear a closer resemblance than 
those of any other book, to the ordinary business of 
a counting-house. 

The study of Fractions and Roots prepares the 
scholar for the higher branches of the Mathematics : 
and now, if it should appear, that he has a taste for 
mathematical science, he ought, by all means, to be 
encouraged, to the attainment of, at least, the prac^ 
tical branches. A knowledge of these is always 
justly considered an essential branch of a liberal 
education. Some acquaintance with Geometry and 
Trigonometry cannot be dispensed with: since a 
general knowledge of the properties of figures, is 
necessary, both to qualify a man for society, and to 
add a lustre to his other acquirements. The twenty- 
eight propositions pointed out by Dr. Wells, as 
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comprehending the most necessary parts of Geome^ 
try, ought, at least, to be acquired, whatever other 
studies may claim the principal attention. These 
are twelve theorems, and the same number of 
problems, relating to lines and planes : and four 
theorems relating to solids. Plato, in his Republic^ 
recommends Arithmetic and Geometry to be among 
the studies of childhood ; and, so indispensable did 
that philosopher consider a knowledge of these 
branches, that he wrote over the door of hie) 
Academy, " No one ignorant of Geometry can be 
admitted here.'' Button's course of Mathematics is 
a valuable work, and should be in the hands of 
every student. Nicholson's is a more compact 
school book. 

The enunciations, demonstrations and corolla^ 
ries of Euclid's Elements of Geometry, must be 
impressed on the mind, and thoroughly understood. 
They may be, and often are, cotnmitted to memory, 
while the understanding has no perception of their 
nature and utility. Hence arises the necessity, that 
all Mathematical problems should be demonstrated 
in as clear and concise a manner as possible ; and 
uniformly accompanied by explicit corollaries* TV) 
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render the Mathematics interesting, they should be 
immediately applied to practical purposes. Plaa- 
ning, Mapping, Dialling, Surveying, as well as prac* 
tical Geography and Astronomy, and the principles 
of Mechanical Science, have all m intimate 
connexion with the " ei^act sciences/' 

In the continuation of the Mathematical course, 
Algebra must next be included. This simple and 
beautiful science is eminently calculated to elicit all 
the energies of the mind ; while the certainty of its 
results, induces habits of patient investigation and 
accurate discrimination. New powers invariably 
lead to new facts. Hence the attention is powerfully 
rivetted to the subject. To render it interesting, how-, 
ever, the pupil must clearly understand the use of lite- 
ral notation ; and the method of designating quantity 
by characters. Algebra solves the most difficult ques^ 
tions, in a compendious manner, and is highly useful 
in its application to Geometry and Trigonometry. 
To Algebra succeed the properties of the conic sec-^ 
tions, the doctrine of fluxions, with the projection of 
the spheres. These form the highest steps in the 
gradation of intellectual culture ; and are seldom 
included in the scholastic course — ^generally, for 
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want of sufficient time; but sometimes from the 
idea, that they are so uninteresting and difficult, m 
to be rai'ely understood by boys. It is true, indeed, 
that a Newton could not carry them to perfection ; 
and yet the difficulty of acquiring the first princi* 
pies of even these higher branches, is soon sur- 
mounted by a youth, of moderate capacity, and 
taste for mathematical science. 

The study of Euclid will materially assist the 
mental powers to reason clearly and cautiously, in the 
pursuit of abstract truth. It will give precision to 
tlie ideas, and freedom to the expression. Euclid is, 
therefore, the best introduction to Natural Logic. 
The art which teaches the proper use of the feculties 
of the mind, in the discovery of truth by reason, and 
in the conununication of it, by language, ought not 
to be n^lected by the scholar, in the more advanced 
stage of his education. It is of the highest import- 
ance, that he should be able to reason justly, and to 
express his ideas in writing or conversation with 
ease, precision and elegance. Watfs^s Logic, and his 
Improvement of the Mind, are very usefid books, 
and should be in the hands of eveiy student. 
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Natural and Experimental Philosophy caniurt 
be expected to be extensively taught in a classocal 
QChooL It is desirable, howev^, that the pupils 
shcmld enjoy the advantage of a convenient apparatus^ 
by which some of the most interesting experim^te 
may be exhibited, and the laws and phenomena of 
natiire investigdsed and explained. A small room 
should be fitted up for their use, which, in additicm 
to the walls being well covered with Maps and 
Charts, should contain a pair of Globes, a telescope, 
microsoc^, Electrical machine, Air pump and a 
few smaller instruments, necessary for the experi<> 
menter. To describe the phenomena of natui«, 
and to trace the connexion of cause and effect, in all 
her operations, are some of the noblest exercises of 
the understanding. 

Experimental Philosophy possesses attractions 
00 powerful, that curiosity alone is, generally, a 
imfficient stimulus to the pursuit of it. Curiosity, by 
whatever means excited, ^ould always find ready 
gratification. If it be not repressed, it will become 
an efficacious instrument in the hands of the master, 
to accelerate progress in every department of know* 
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ledge; and, especially, in scientific pursuit, in 
which a particular degree of familiarity bd;ween the 
instructor and his pupils is desirable, to induce the 
latter to put their questions and make their observa- 
tions with freedom. The youthful philosopher must 
be taught also, to exert his own reason to satisfy his 
inquisitiye mind ; because the knowledge acquired in 
this msy^ner, as being the result of his own investi- 
gaticHi, will be more likely to be retained. Joyces 
Scientific Dialogues, and a &miliar introduction to the 
Arts and Sciences by the same author, may be taken 
for text-books in this department. 

Lectures on Natural aiMi Experimental Philo- 
^phy, exhibiting the laws and operations of nature, 
&e properties and forces of bodies, the essential and 
accidental qualities of matter, may be occasionally 
given to boys of the senior classes. But some cau- 
tion is necessary, lest they have a pernicious tendency, 
by keeping die mind wholly employed on the con- 
sideration of secondary causes, apart from the Great 
PiRST Cause, by whom matter is endowed with all 
its properties. The same care is also requisite, in 
the study of the Mathematics, Jest the under- 
standing, too much accustomed to demonstrative 
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proof*, should become disqualified for estimatii^ the 
force of the moral evidence on which religion rests. 

A few lectures on Moral Philosophy also, are 
desirable, and especially, on those parts of it, which 
teach the nature and constitution of man, and which 
represent him as a responsible being. The philosophy 
of the understanding, and of the heart, lays open to 
the student those powers by which he acquires his 
knowledge ; and brings him under that state of dis- 
cipline which may correct his errors, both of princi- 
ple and practice. Hartley^ Reid^ Stewart and Brown 
have each their distinguished excellencies, as writers 
in this highest and most difficult department of 
human knowledge. Paley has treated the subject in 
a more popular manner, and his work is, perhaps, 
better adapted for youthful studies than some of the 
more elaborate authors before mentioned. 

The principles of the British Constitution and 
Jurisprudence should also form the subject of an 
occasional lecture. Natural, politic and civil law, 
together with the general economy of legislation, 
are necessary branches of knowledge, to every 
person who professes to have received a liberal 
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education. The student may not be required to 
legislate for thecountr}' ; but, it is not improbable, 
that he may be called on to assist in framing laws 
for charitable, literary, or commercial institutions : in 
which he would find an acquaintance with the forms 
of public business highly advantageous. After all 
the changes which the British Constitution has 
undergone, the high encomiums of a distinguished 
foreigner (Montesquieu) will be duly appreciated. 
The admirable work of De Lolm, and Blackstone's. 
Commentaries, together with the substance of the 
Roman civil law, which is the origin of most of 
our own acknowledged natural and civil rights^ 
will form a highly interesting course of lectures. A 
series also, on natui'al and revealed religion, and 
another on the evidences and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, will not, of course, be forgotten. 

Lectures afford suitable occupation for winter 
evenings. Great care is necessary in their compi- 
lation, to adapt them to the minds of youth ; for 
they will be interesting, only as they are familiar. 
They should always be followed by catechetical 
exercises; and afterwards become the subjects of 
oral discussion. To be able to answer questions 
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tnth correctness, impUed the possession of accurate 
and extensive knowledge; but to be able to ask 
them with propriety, is no inconsiderable attain** 
ment. An excellent opportunity is afforded by the 
evening lectures^ to acquire Short-hand writing, of 
which the boys will be glad to avail themselves, to 
assist their memories, and more readily to meet their 
examinations. Short^hand writing will enable them 
to take down the observations of their tutor, on the 
subjects of criticism, history, poetry, &c. and to 
make all the fruits of his study and industry their 
own. This ingenious art has been found of consi* 
derable utility in various situations. Short-hand 
charaders may be learned in a few hours ; a facility 
of writing is usually acquired after a little practice ; 
and the power of reading, though confessedly more 
difficult, will amply repay all the time and applica* 
tion it ms^ require in the attainment. 

The compilation of lectures, the careful exami- 
nation <rf exercises, themes, verses. Sec, which 
cannot be done during the hours devoted to scho- 
lastic business, will engross the whole of the master's 
time, and requii e his most patient and painful appli- 
cation. He has discharged but half his duties. 
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when he has given his most strict attention in 
school-hours ; even though he should have an expe- 
rienced and carefiil Assistant, to whose charge he 
may safely confide the boys, during the hours of 
recreation* Among his pupils, probably, some are 
studying for the learned professions ; some for the 
civil or military service of their country ; and 
some for commercial life. These all require a widely 
different line of studies. It is requ^ite that 
he should asc^rtsun how far they may advanta-^ 
geously proceed together ; and the precise point in 
which they ought to diverge into different directions. 

Besides all these subjects of deep and anxious 
thought, various circumstanced occur every day, 
which have smq imperious den^and on the master^s 
time and attention; and forbid that the smallest 
portion of them should be allotted to any other 
purpose, than the discharge of those duties, which 
are absolutely inseparable from his profession. It 
is incumbent on him to see that the servants of the 
establishment perform their duties; and that the 
ushers do not neglect theirs. Between seven oMock 
in the morning and nine in the evening, how few 
are the moments which he can call his own ! 

K. 
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To admit the necessary variety in the engage- 
ments of the scholar also, and to allot a suitable 
proportion of time to every particular branch, the 
order of his studies must not only be steadily 
followed, but judiciously arranged. His pursuits 
must be all of the substantial kind ; and no time 
can be thrown away on the frivolous and super- 
ficial accomplishments, called for by the voice of 
folly and fashion. Great economy of time is indis- 
pensable to a student. His active day, divided into 
two parts, will afford nine hours for study,* and five 
for exercise and meals. The remaining ten houiis 
are not too long for growing youth to sleep : a due 
proportion of which being allowed as a corrective, 
exercise, whether of body or mind, cannot be taken 
too freely. Unless uncontrollable circumstances 
occur, a boy should continue at school, till the 
completion of his"sixteenth year. His course of studies 
may then be reasonably expected to have been 
comprehensive, and his attainments correct. Such 



♦ See the Author's Summary of Scholastic Business, 
This is fixed in some conspicuous part of the school ; that 
each boy may, by a single glance of the eye, perceive the 
business of his class, for each portion of every day in the 
week. 
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time only, which allows variety in his pursuits, will 
be sufficient, to increase his mental vigour, and 
expand his faculties. Various information always 
tends, either directly or indirectly, to accelerate 
progress in every particular department. 

Much of the success in the work of education, 
depends on the nature and decree of the 
stimulus which is used. Perseverance in habits 
of industry, in the tnidst of numerous and powerfiil 
incentives to idleness, requires no small strength of 
mind and decision of character. A scholar is not 
always able to perceive his daily progi-ess: his 
application needs, therefore, to be supported by 
suitable incentives. No alarming excitements 
are necessary. The love of employment, the 
desire of knowledge, a thirst for praise, and a 
fear of censure, are generally fouiid sufficient, to 
rouse the youthful student to the greatest exer- 
tions. One difficulty being overcome, the pleasure 
of success is a most powerful stimulus to grapple 
with another. If the use of stimuli is advantageous, 
the abuse of them is highly injurious. The undue 
application of excitement, of any kind, must defeat 
its object ; for extraordinary exertion will probably 

k2. 
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be followed by extraordinary languor. If it act 
violently, it will act for a short time only ; and when 
it is withdrawn, a powerful re-action must ensue. 
Only such motives as are steady and uniform in 
their operation, can be advantageously aj^iHed to 
the minds of youth, in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Hope rather than fear, should be the predomi- 
nant excitement to youthful diligence. The former 
animates the mind to exertion ; the latter chedos all 
activity* Under the influence of hope, the heart 
glows with delight, and expands to receive those re- 
wards of application, which the mind has €;xerted 
itself to deserve. In the whole system of education, 
emulation is the main-spring, by which all the parts 
are kept in constant and vigorous exercise. Th€^e 
is no where, more activity and rivalship than in a 
school, in which the competitcnis for distinctipn are 
nearly equal in age, advantages and acquirements. 
However industrioi^ some may be, others are press- 
ing close behind, anxious to ov^iake and surpass 
them. The exhibition and award of prizes at peri- 
odical examinations, and particularly, at ;the close of 
each scholastic term, are calculated to excite in the 
youthful breast, ahigh degree of activity and exertion. 
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Th&t the rewards of diligence, may be given 
where they have been earned, eat^h class keeps an 
account, called a class'list ; in which the master's 
estimate of the merit and demerit of ^11 lessons and 
exercises isrecoixled, by a computation of comparative 
numerals. The first boy of the class is, ex officio^ 
ifae't^egistrar; but the list is always open to the 
mspectioh of the ^hole. These numbers are tech* 
* nically termed marks^ and are entered, weekly, into a 
book, called a Classicus ; which presents, at 
one view, the daily, weekly and total amount, 
gained by every boy in the school. At the dose of 
the half-year, whoever is foiind to have gained the 
greatest number, is entitied to thfe first prize. By 
this method every boy, fi*wn the senior to the junior 
class, enjoys an equal chance of success ; and is sure 
of obtaining rank proportionate to his industry, since 
sdl scholastic eitarcises are rewarded according to 
the pains which have been ^nployed in their prepara- 
tion: A lesson in the Latin Grammar or any other 
rudiments, if correctly repeated, obtains the same 
number of marks, as one ateurately performed in the 
highest classical or mathematical departments. 
Thus, a spirit of emulation and ambition is generally 
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diffused) and all look forward with equal hopes, to 
the impartial decisions of the Classicus. 

Sometimes, however, the love of play operates 
so strongly on the minds of youth, that the prospect 
of distant honour is insufficient to counteract its 
influence. Recourse must then, be had to a method 
which may immediately assign to each boy, his 
proper gradation in the scale of honour or shame. 
This is effected in conjunction with the principal 
design of the Classicus, and in subservience to it; 
The weekly number of maiks obtained by every 
boy, designates his ^holastic character, for the ensu- 
ing week : and he is denominated Optime^ Bene\ 
Male\ or Pe8sime\ according to the amount of his 
weekly performances.^ Quam optima, and Quam 
pessime' designate the two extremes. For extraor- 
dinary occasions, a reserve is made, of Quam optime 
quidem and Quam pessime quidem, to both of 
which, from their unfrequeiit application, a high 
degree of importance is affixed. The boys who have 

* See the appendix, for a specimen of the method in which 
the Class lists are kept, and the marks inserted in the 
Classicus • • 
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deserved lyell, are allowed various trifling immunities, 
in all which, the Senior Optima of the week is a 
place of particular distinction. 

Experience proves that such methods will, with 
the generality of boys, who have not contracted bad 
habits, from the improper commencement of their 
education, supersede the use of every other inceii- 
tive; and render corporeal punishment wholly 
ulouecessary. The distinctions of rank must never 
be allowed to lose their importance in the estimation 
of the school. Of this there is, confessedly, some 
danger, from the constancy and universality of their 
operation, as a stimulus. The hope of praise and 
the fear of reproof are both essentially necessary, to 
influence the minds of youth, to overcome their 
dilatory habits, to check thedr wanderings, and to 
fix their resolutions. 

It is not affirmed that no other kind of coercion, 
will eter be found necessary ; for this would be an 
assumption which argues but little acquaintance with 
the dispositions and habits of boys. Punishment, 
when necessary, may be inflicted by a prohibition 
from play, for a length of time, proiK)rtioned to the 
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nature and circumstance of tiie transgression : and 
it may be increased by the imposition of a task, to be 
learned, or a portion of some author to be transcribed. 
Corporeal punishment is transient; under its 
operation, no time is afforded for reflection. Con- 
finement will generally make a far more durable 
impression on the lively minds of youth ; since it 
affords time for the workings of cotisci^ice on the 
enormity of the offence, and the necessity of the 
correction. The imposition of tasks might putush 
negligence^ and at the same time, assist the acquim-* 
tion of useful knowledge ; but caution is necessary 
in the application of this mode of discipline, lest 
learning, from its association with paiti and 
punishment, should become irksome and odious. 

But there are some lamentable cases, in which 
boys are moved neither by the fear of censure, nor 
the hope of praise ; and in which sullenness is not 
overcome by confinement, or obstinacy by tasks. 
Such instances are generally the eflfects of previous 
improper management. No time must be lost in 
the discovery and application of some suit- 
able remedy, before the offendei^, from native 
or habit, become hardened in guilt, and glory in 
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their shame. A kind and conciliatory manner of 
i*easoning, will often ensure obedience, when harshier 
measures ' fail. Various methods may be tried, 
before it can be necessary to resort to corporeal 
punishment; which as a coercion for reasonable 
beings,* is at all times, and under all circumstances, 
if possible to be avoided. 

Punishment ought not to be regarded in the 
Kght of vengeaiice from the offended, or of satis* 
Action from the otfender. When a crime is com- 
mitted, it cannot be undone ; but provision may be 
made, that it may not recur in ftiture. Hence, the 
legitimate end of punishment is the production of 
future benefit, both to the individual who is the 
subject of it, and to the community. Every kind 
of schol^tic punishment should be administered 
with judgment and temper, in as mild and gentle 
a manner as possible; that it may bend^ but not 



* Such a sentiment may appear contradictory to the high 
authority of wisdom — Proverbs xiii. 24. But this passage, like 
many others^ has been grossly misapplied and abused. Com- 
pare, Isaiah xi. 4. and various ' other passages in which the 
same Hebrew word Shihet is used. 
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break, the slender twig of youth. It should always 
be accompanied by reason and remonstrance, to 
convince the offender how disgraceful it is to be 
governed by force, and to prove to him, that the 
application of the correction is a duly. To operate 
as a powerful check, it must be made a, signal 
disgrace. If it produce a deep degree of shame, 
the disgrace may have the desired effect, when the 
chastisement itself is disregarded^ Punishment 
given in this manner, will present a reasonable 
hope, that there may be no necessity for its future 
recurrence. 

But severity is seldom necessary in a well con- 
ducted school, where praise and censure are made 
synonymous with honour and disgrace. The 
attempt to cultivate the understanding by means of 
rigour, is as useless as it is cruel. That the heart is 
injured by undue severity, is also, as certain, as 
that the mind is not benefited. Punishment, of 
every kind, may be mitigated, after its award, at the 
discretion of the master, whenever there is an 
appearance of unfeigned submission and repentance. 
A token of sincere contrition, and a promise of 
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amendment may be required in \mting ; and this 
will sometimes, from a sense of honour, prove a 
considerable check on future behaviour. 

Rules for moral, scholastic ami domestic duties, 
with the penalty annexed for the transgression 
of each, are recommended to be placed in some 
cons{Hcuous part of the school, where they may be 
easily read by all. These should be few in number, 
of obvious utility, and expressed in such terms as 
to preclude the possibility that they could be mis- 
understood. Where a number of boys are together, 
various r^ulations and restrictions are indispensably 
necessary ; but if they be such as are obviously bene- 
ficial, their observance will be no hardship. Laws 
are useless, unless they emanate from a power able 
to enforce obedience. Though some duties come 
under the notice and direction of the monitors, there 
is always an ultimate appeal to the master. The 
office of monitor is honorary, and is held by the 
senior boys in daily or weekly rotation. A particu- 
lar part of the monitor's duty, is to maintain order 
and silence in the school, while the master is 
engaged with the classes. 
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The other officers of the school are the librae 
rian, whose name designates his business ; and the 
nomenclaior, whose office is to call over the names 
at the ringing of the bell, to mark the absentees, 
and to fine them a certain niimber of marks, which 
are subtracted from Hie weekly total of the Classicus. 
An account of all the finies incurred in the school, is 
also kept by the nomendator. This office, which is 
reckoned honwary, and which is productive of some 
trifling eniolumente, may be bestowed cm the senior 
optim^ of the week* Trifling as these methods may 
appear, they are in reality of high importance ; as tibey 
usually excite a degree of activity and exertion which 
is trdly astimkhing, arid seldom feil to prodiK^e the 
desired efifects. When a laudable ambition to 
excel, hw taken possession of the tH*easts of youth, 
progress may be considered as certain, since a high 
degree of pleasure is associated with all their exer* 
tions. The de^re to improve is sure to be £[^ldwed 
by improvement i and whenever there is a pleasure 
in learning, there will be also a pleasure in teaching. 
Then it beccmies indeed a " ddightfiil task, to rear 
the tender thcnight, and teach the , young idea how 
to shoot/' 
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Allusion has been already made to Mr. Perry^s 
" New system of education/^ which has lately excited 
considerable attention ; and which appears to 
deserve all the iGaime it has obtained. Tte " New 
Sy^em'^ . is admirably adapted to elicit the spoti- 
taneous efforts of the pupil, in accomplishing all of 
which nature is capable, by the exercise of the 
judgme](it, the imagination, and the memory. 

It applies alike to the Latin and Greek Classics ^ 
to the English, French, Italian and other modem 
lai^ages; to Ccanposition, Algebra, Geoinetiy, 
and the Mathematics generally ; to Geography, 
Astronomy, the Globes, History, Elocution, Reading 
and Dmwing ; as well as to the commercial branches 
— ^Arithmetic, Writing, Book-keeping, &c. The 
pupils are all taught and heard, in every branch of 
learning whatever, individually, as in private tuition, 
and yet so as not to deptrqy classification. Eveiy 
pupilj therefore says the whole lesson himself. 

Whatever is taught, is, of necessity, taught 
perfectiy ; for teaching otherwise than perfiectly, i» 
essentially incompatible with the principles of the 
system. This perfection of tuition consists not in 
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mere rote-work, as no lesson is laid aside, till it in 
accurately and minutely comprehended. This 
advantage, peculiar to the system, will perhaps be 
more intelligible, when it is understood that the 
instructor must be perfectly sw^uainted with every 
subject that he professes to teach ; as the " New 
System^^ constrains him, either to teach perfectly, 
or not to teach at all — he can assume no deceptive 
appearance of teaching. In whatever schools, there- 
fore, the ^'New System^' obtains, it necessarily 
prevents empiricism in tuition. Pupils of superior 
abilities or acquirements cannot, from the very 
nature of the system, be associated with those, who 
are inferior in these respects; nor are the many, 
without genius, sacrificed to the few who possess it. 
For it is a prominent feature of the system, to have 
regard to the difi*erent gradations of mental power, 
and thus to place within the reach of every one, 
means of improvement proportionate to his capacity. 
The system, also, has due r^;ard to the order in 
which the intellectual faculties unfold themselves, to 
the degree in which they may be strengthened, and 
to the importance of forming the mind to habits of 
multiplied and concentrated attention. 
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Pupils are much disciplined in oral discussion, 
on all the subjects that enter into a course of 
academical education; oral discussion being made, 
on the New System, a chief medium of study, 
and of communicating instruction on all subjects. 
Hence, what pupils learn is more intelligible to 
them; and from the daily practice of much 
written composition, they acquire habits of con- 
ceiving and intelligibly communicating clear ideas ; 
hence, also, at a very early age they acquire, on all 
subjects, an unusual quickness of thought, accuracy 
of expression, and an easy flow of language. By 
this free exchange of ideas through the medium of 
conversation, much interest and attention are exci- 
ted; the reasoning powers become invigorated; 
study is rendered delightful ; and the thinking 
faculty exercised, beyond any thing that can lie 
effected by silent and solitary study. 

Every moment of each pupiFs time is wholly 
employed : hence, no one can find an interval, how- 
ever short, illicitly to perform the lesson of another. 
Nor can the too common school vices — bribery, 
promises, threats, or favoritism induce him to 
attempt this ; for these, together with idleness, are 
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Universally prevented. Hence, also, are prevented 
the communication and contagion of inmioral con- 
duct. Such also, is the essential nature of the system^ 
that none can commit plagiarism. So great are the 
order and simplicity of the system that the intellectual 
labour and fetigue of teaching a school of indefinite 
extent, are incomparably less than on other systems, 
aided by all the services that assistants and monitors 
can render. The pupils contract confirmed habits 
of order, energy, application, accqracy and preci- 
sion ; and the teacher is not liable to irritation or 
anger. 

Pupils are delighted with the New System, 
1st, On account of the means which it employs to 
create inquiry, and to render the acquisition of 
knowledge a pleasing occupation. 2ndly, Because 
each pupil^s respective difficulties, in all his lessons, 
are explained and removed, previously to the com- 
mencement of the study rf them. 3rdly, From the 
succession of duties being agreeably diversified. 
4thly, From the exclusion of much of the solitary 
and unassisted study necessarily connected with the 
adoption of the existing systems. 5thly, From such 
variations in the positions of study, as to admit of 
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none being sedentary. 6thly, From the absence of 
all degrading treatment. Hence, also, pupils love 
their learning, make rapid progress, and consider 
the school-room, at once a sanctuary against fear, 
and a theatre of delight. 

In economy, the New System exceeds all 
others ; as it accomplishes wh^t they effect, in a 
much shorter period. The nature of the system 
does not admit improper inflection, emphasis, &c, 
in reading, to pass uncorrected. Pupils learn to 
write an accurate and elegant business hand in a 
much shorter period, than that usually allotted to 
acquire a school boy ^s hand. In Arithmetic, they 
are taught to operate by methods, which are in 
general shorter, more simple, easier, more intelligi- 
ble, and less difiicult to remember. The practice 
which universally prevails, of teaching Arithmetic 
as a mere art is discarded. Arithmetic is raised 
by the New System, to its legitimate rank in 
science, and hence are corrected some injurious 
principles, that almost universally obtain in schools. 
Hence, also, pupils in a much shorter period, attain 
an accurate and extensive knowledge of arithmetic. 
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and by an earlier completion of their course, have 
sufficient time before they leave school, for the 
culture of the Mathematics. The adoption of this 
method in teaching arithmetic, obviates the slowness 
of operation, and the reluctance to attempt the solu- 
tion of a question, which are observable in pupils 
taught on the usual systems. 

English Grammar is so taught on the New 
System that it ceases to be a dry, hated and unprofit- 
able study. It is no longer communicated on prin- 
ciples that expose this important subject to be known 
only by rote. The plan adopted, necessarily secures 
success; and the time consumed is incomparably 
shorter than that employed on the existing systems. 
Latin, Greek and other ]kinguages are so taught, that 
the pupil, in his earUest lessons, not only learns, but 
perceives the utility of the inflections, and discerns 
the nature of the mechanism of language. His 
mind is disciplined- from the commencement, in the 
nicest analyzation, and at every step, becomes more 
convinced that nothing can supply the deficiency 
of classical attainments. The degree of knowledge 
obtained, is necessarily in the ratio of the time 
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employed; and pupils acquire, in a comparatively 
short period, a minute acquaintance with whatever 
language they study. 

Geography, History, Polite Literature, and the 
Philosophical sciences, are taught with a facility 
and success, on the New System^ unknown on every 
other. The importance of the mathematics, which 
like classical studies, are so peculiarly adapted to 
the cultivation of the human mind is, even in the 
earliest lessons, recognized by juvenile students : for 
as these sciences are rendered intelligible to their 
understandings, the sublimity and utility of them 
are, at the onset, perceptible. From Algebra, as 
from every other subject, all mystery is removed. 
And, as this system so accelerates the attainment 
of arithmetic, as to admit the appropriation of 
several years to the study of the mathematics, the 
acquirements of the pupils far exceed whatever 
is accomplished on the existing systems. The time 
employed on the New System, for the acquirement 
of the preceding subjects is, in all instances, much 
less than that required by other systems. Thus, 
during the period usually devoted to education, the 
pupil is enabled to make valuable attainments in 
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those departments which, on the prevailing systems 
he has not time even to commence.* 

Mr. Perry's plan possesses, in a high degree, the 
power of cultivating the . thinking faculty ; of awa- 
kening and fixing the attention ; of promoting a 
spirit of inquiry ; and of exciting feelings of interest 
in whatever is learned. Hence, a maximum of 
economy, emulation, instruction and accuracy, takes 
place; and the extent of the knowledge attained, 
is, invariably, in the direct ratio of the time 
employed. The principle i3 that of classification, 
with all the advantages of individual tuition. One 
boy does not hear another of the class say, or see 
him do, what he can say or do himself. Every 
boy uniformly says and does every thing he is able ; 
and what he cannot understand, is explained to 
him on the emergency, by oral communication, and 
^miliar language^ Thus, the time spent on firuit^ 
less endeavours to unravel difficulties, is entirely 
saved. On this plan, it is obvious, that the teacher 
must himself perfectly understand every part of the 
subject which he professes to teach. Were such a test 

* Mr. Perry's New System of Education. 
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rigidly applied, schools would be much less uume* 
rous than they now are. 

A just ground of complaint against public 
schools, generally, is the awful neglect of religion. 
It is too often thought, that the business of educa- 
tion, in the hands of the master, may be confined 
to the cultivation of the mental faculties, in the 
acquirement of knowledge; or at least, that the 
religious instruction of children at school, may be 
secondary to the cause of literature. If our exist* 
ence were confined to the present state, the ends of 
education would be fully accomplished, in the 
adoption of means to promote the temporal welfare 
of man. With prospects beyond the grave, a per- 
manent bias in favour of religious principles, ought 
to be considered not mei*ely a part of education, 
but the great end of all education. Usefulness in the 
world depends far more on the qualities of the heart, 
than on those of the head. A correct judgment, a 
fine imagination, and a discriminating taste, ai-e of 
little service, while the heart remains neglected, 
vicious and corrupt. However anxious the parents 
or the tutor may feel, that youth should make 
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those attainments which may prove advantageous to 
their temporal interests, let neither forget, that " one 
thing is needful/' 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, enveloped in 
the darkness of heathen superstition, particularly 
enjoined the instruction of youth in the rehgion of 
their respective countries. Reason alone, taught 
them, that religion was the principle of moral and 
social duties, the foundation of public and private 
virtue, and the basis of individual and national 
happiness. Shall we, who live under the light of 
the Gospel dispensation, awfully neglect those 
duties, which even the heathens were anxious to 
perform ? Of a future state, they enjoyed, at most, 
but a few faint gUmpses : to us, life and immortality 
are brought to light, by the Gospel. Hence, we 
are taught, that the cultivation of the mind, is only 
a subordinate part of education ; but that right 
sentiments, habits and affections in religion, are of 
the highest importance. Let youth be seriously 
impressed with the knowledge, love and feai* of 
God ; and learn that the influence of genuine faith 
invariably leads to the practice of all true virtue* 



\ 
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Youth is the time in which the mind is best 
adapted to the reception of reHgious truth ; and 
where does reh'gion look so lovely, as in a j outh 
devoting the morning of his life — ^the first-fruits of 
his days, to the service of his Maker. Devotional 
feelings are generally through life, most lively in 
those who were the subjects of them in their earliest 
years. If the seeds of religion be not sovra in the 
vernal season, a luxuriance of evil principles and 
bad habits will then take root in the heart, and 
perhaps, render the soil for ever unmeet to profit by 
wholesome culture. It is astonishing, that the 
heads of young persons should be stuffed with the 
fabulous and filthy stories of Jupiter, Juno, and all 
the other deities of the Pantheon, while they are 
taught nothing of the Only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom he hgs sent. 

Every person who undertakes the tuition of 
youth, should be convinced, that a scrupulous 
regard to the spiritual interests of his charge, is his 
high and indispensable duty ; amd should consider, 
that for his failure on this point, no attention to 
literary improvement can possibly make amends. 
It is iri vain for him to cultivate the understandings 
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of his pupils, if he leave their hearts d^^ed and 
debased. The attainmeBt of Greek and Latin, or 
the whole circle of literature and science, must be 
entirely subservient to the formation of a correct 
moral and religious character. Schools on the plan 
of Sunday schools, but adapted to the higher classes^ 
in which the principles of morality and religion 
should be the sole objects of attention, might be 
attended with highly important advantages : though 
it is to be feared, that a seminary, in which nothing 
was taught besides moral and religious principles, 
would meet with little encouragement. 

One of the most frequent propensities of youth is 
falsehood. It is highly desirable that young persons 
should be early impressed with the most undevi- 
ating and sacred regard to truth. Early habits of 
speaking the truth are of the utmost importance; 
since those who are addicted to falsehood, have been 
generally so, from their childhood. While a child 
is young, his probity ought not to be unnecessarily 
tried. He should never be questioned on subjects 
about which it is his interest to deceive. Implicit 
reUance can hardly be expected, before he can 
understand the nature of things sufficiently, to per- 
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ceive that confidence is the reward of integrity ; 
and that falsehood must lead to distrust. Let eveiy 
opportunity be taken to prove that the violation of 
truth is the first blow towards undermining all moral 
virtue ; and let him be always taught to regard every 
breach of faith with disdain and abhorrence. A man 
who possesses a little learning may be useful in his 
sphere of action; but he who has no regard to 
truth, cannot possibly be so. 

Some boys, while they profess great abhor* 
rence of a direct lie, indulge in a species of preva- 
rication, which generally amounts to a falsehood, 
and leads immediately to it. Open, frank, and 
generous dispositions ought to be particularly culti- 
vated in youth. Sincerity must be always encou* 
raged by the voice of praise ; and insincerity must 
invariably meet that of rebuke. He has no preten* 
sions to integrity of character and conduct, who does 
not scorn equivocation, and consider every attempt to 
withhold the truth, the same as a denial of it. 

To promote emulation in the exercise of moral 
duties, the performance of them may be noticed in 
a different manner than any display of intellectual 
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attainments. There is no necessity to burden the 
memory with rules, for the regulation of the conduct, 
on every particular occasion : it is far better to im- 
press the mind with habits. The evil of sin, as the 
transgression of God^s just and holy law, should be 
particularly exhibited to the minds of youth, by a 
reference to those instances which the Scriptures 
record, of the divine displeasure against sinners. 
Religion is utterly incompatible with the passions of. 
anger, obstinacy, and sullenness ; but it every where 
cherishes the principles of justice, benevolence and 
sympathy. It teaches the government of the temper, 
and checks the principle of selfishness, so natural to 
the human breast. Self-love is the source whence . 
most of the other passions originate, and of which 
they may be considered to be only different modifi- 
cations. The religion of Jesus Christ will enforce 
a constant comparison of the conduct . with the 
Scripture rule of duty. He who is not a Christiaa : 
in conduct, is not one in creed. 

On their first entrance into classical schools, 
boys are usually compelled to commit to memory 
a few words of Latin, to be used before and after 
meals ; and from that time, they become liable to 
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be called on to " say grace ;^^ though no thought 
of its import has ever entered their minds. The 
morning and evening are signalized by Latin 
prayers, which are read by the senior boys in rota- 
tion ; and thus they are taught, that God may be 
worshipped in a language, through the medium of 
which, they have never received a single idea. 
Sometimes, however, the form of prayer is in 
English ; but then, it is usually gabbled over, in less 
time, than is necessary for the distinct pronunciation 
of half the syllables it contains. What evils may not, 
in future life, result from so awful an indifference to 
religious duties ! 

The daily business of the school must not begin 
and close without prayer. But it will be difficult 
to show, why Latin, rather than English, should be 
the language used on such occasions ; or why the 
boys, in preference to the tutor, should publicly 
engage in these solemn services. Prayer is one of 
the most distinguished means of grace ; hence, it is 
one of the principal means of instruction, and may 
be expected to procure a blessing on all the rest. 
The Master's prayers may make a deep impression 
on the minds of his pupils, and a just sense of 
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religious duties may, either immediately, or 
eventually, be awakened in their minds, and prove 
the foundation of a real and genuine attachment to 
the doctrines and principles of the GospeK Youth 
will of course be taught the necessity of private 
prayer, so strongly enforced by the precept and 
example of our adorable Saviour, 

The duties and privileges of the Sabbath are, at 
school, often n^lected ; and this day, which ought 
to be prized above all the rest of the week, presents 
to the boys, nothing cheering, lovely or inviting^ 
They dread its approach, because their noisy play 
is restricted ; or at least, confined within narrower 
Umits; and their minds are entirely unemployed. 
But how delightful and how profitable may the 
employment of the Sabbath be made, when the 
tutor engages the minds of his pupils in suitable 
conversation, or in familiar illustrations of the doc^ 
trines and principles of the Gospel. The intervals 
of divine service may be profitably occupied by the 
youth, in writing abstracts of the sermons which 
they have heard. Occasionally, they may be re* 
quired to give an epitome of them viva voce. This 
exercise will prove a stimulus to their attention ; and 
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its performance usually affords them considerable 
pleasure. 

When the Scriptures are read on the Sabbath, 
it is desirable to use the vernacular language, and not 
the Hebrew or Greek originals; lest the practice 
should have the appearance of study, and confound 
the duties of the Lord's day with those of other days, 
by making their occupations similar. This should 
be always scrupulously avoided. If six days be well 
employed in the acquisition of learning, the seventh 
may be wholly unoccupied with any thing like the 
study of languages. Too great a stress is frequently 
laid on Catechisms ; and they occupy too conspicuous 
a place in the course of Sabbath instruction. Intent 
on the form of words, boys learn catechisms through 
and through, without any perception of the doctrines 
and precepts of the Gospel ; or of the obligations 
under which they live, to receive and obey them- 
Catechisms are in general better explained to 
the understanding, than committed to the memory. 
The latter method is, however, commonly adopted : 
the former, seldom. Bullar^s Scripture questions 
is a usefuLschool book to employ a portion of the 
Sabbath. 
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In every establishment for tlie education of 
youth, the reading of the Scriptures should fomi a 
part of the business of every day. If the sentiments 
of the word of God penetrate the heart, they will im- 
part a happy influence to all the faculties of the mind. 
Those boys only, who have made considerable profi- 
ciency, may use the original languages ; othere must 
read the vernacular tongue. Allusion has been 
already made to the Testament, as an introductory 
book to the study of the Greek language ; and 
objections have been urged against its use as a mere 
exemplar for the rules of grammatical construction, 
from the apprehension, that the book, and the 
language in which it is written, may fall at once into 
disuse, and finally be regarded with disgust. Such 
is often the fate of the first introduction to new 
difficulties. The same objection will, also, apply to 
the practice pf giving children their first reading 
lessons, from the English scriptures. 

In many classical schools the Greek Scriptures 
are entirely rejected. Since Ihey are not esteemed a 
sufficient authority to establish the government of a 
noun or verb ; or to exemplify all the elegancies of 
a classic style; it is urged, that the study of them 
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would vitiate the taste of the scholar ; who can read 
Homer, Xenophon and Euripides. By this plea, 
an acquaintance with the treasures of revelation, is 
made subservient to the mere attainment of classical 
expression ;• and the volume of inspiration is opened 
with reluctance, and quoted with contempt. Let it 
be proved that the peculiar mode of expression in the 
English version, has ever corrupted the style of the 
English writer, before the assertion is made, that the 
taste of the classical scholar is endangered by the study 
of the beautiful originals of the word of God. 

The objections to the use of the Greek scrip* 
tures, after some progress has been made in the 
language, though frequently urged, are utterly 
groundless. So important a stydy should form a 
part of the work of every day : and it is strongly 
recommended, that while the junior classes are 
reading the Scriptures, in their vernacular tongue ; 
a chapter in the morning, and another in the 
evening, should be read by the senior boys, in 
the original languages. During this exercise, 
the observations of the master should be 
bestowed on theological, rather than on literary 
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uubjects; such as are calculated, rather to 
illustrate the doctrines of the word of God, than to 
teach the principles of language. The Lexicons of 
Parkhurst are valuable works, and are particularly 
recommended to facilitate the reading of the Greek 
and Hebrew scriptures* 

How much soever the work of education may 
devolve on the master of a boarding establishment, 
his success, on every point, greatly depends on the 
co-operation of the parents, during the holidays. 
By immoderate indulgence in the vacations, both in 
regard to their duration, and to the manner in 
which they are employed, parents often undo in a 
few weeks, what the master has effected, with much 
toil, in as many months. Economy of money and 
time, habits of regularity and precision, and a state 
of discipline and control, if not enforced in the same 
degree as at school, must not be altogether lost sight 
of, at home. Parents have a difficult part to act at 
these times, in fixing the bounds of indul- 
gence, that it may not proceed to an improper 
degree. It is easier to grant our children's requests 
than to refuse them. While parental fondness may 
say, ^' Hitherto shalt thou come," parental authority 
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must add " but no farther/^ A child should never 
gain a point by importunity* Always to grant 
what he solicits^ is to encourage him to be impor- 
tunate and troubl^scmie. To deny what Ought to 
be denied^ will teach him to suppress improper 
desires. 

Ifj during the holidays, a boy be encouraged 
to assume airs of manhood, and to get beyond 
control ; if learning be not spoken of with sufficient 
honour^ or the mastet with proper respect, he 
must return to school, incapable either of happiness 
or improvement. To bestow excessive indulgence 
at home, under the idea of a compensation for the 
privations of school, is not the best means of 
making learning popular with the rising genera- 
tion. It is the duty and the interest of parents, to 
cherish in their children, to the utmost d^pree 
possible, a cordial attachment to every thing 
connected with school. The cause of education 
imperiously requires that the tutor^s excellencies be 
enhanced, and his frailties concealed, by every 
possible means, in the presence of his pupils. 

To avoid the disadvantages attending the 

M 
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vacations, a practice ha3 lately been adopted in 
some schools, of giving none. This is running 
into a wide extreme. Holidays are eqiMilly neces- 
sary for the master and for his pnpils. By a 
change of scene and of occupation, both obtain 
that relief, which, under prolonged application to 
fatiguing duties, becomes essentially necessary, to 
keep the mind in a state of elasticity and vigour ; 
and both lay in a stock of health and ^rits to 
meet the laboui^ of another term.* Recreation and 
study should be alternate, that enjoyment may be 
found in each. If the mind be not dissipated in 
pleasure, so far from a liabitity to fwget \m attain** 
ments, the pupil finds his knowledge mc»*e closely 
rivetted, by a seasonable and moda*ate respite from 
study. Vacations afford opportunities f(Mr children 
to see the world ; and for parents to judge of their 
progi-ess, to ascertain the bias of their minds, and 
to r^ulate future proceedings, by an intimate 
acquaintance with their dispo^tiom^ and qualifi^ 
cations. 



* The writer has often said, and oftener thought, after the 
fatigues of the day, that his physical powers would be utterly 
insufficient to do justice in the school, if it were not for the 
seasonable recreation of the holidays. 
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The holidays may be made, by the judicious 
parent, materially subservient to the general im- 
provement of the mind. Some portion of the time 
ought certainly to be devoted to scholastic subjects ; 
but as there are so many other useful studies, 
in which a youth may find profitable as well 
as agreeable employment, it is not necessary 
to enforce, during these seasons of recreation, a 
very close application to Latin and Greek, or to 
Algebra and Geometry. To set tasks for the holi- 
days, is injudicious. It is generally enough for a 
boy, to 'return to school after " tlie delights of 
home,*^ apart fix)m the dreadful ordeal of giving 
an explicit account of his time, and proving the 
proficiency he has made in his lessons. Tasks are 
particularly irksome, when the mind is made up 
to the expectation of pleasure. Children are not 
ofl:en in a mood for study at home. Plain and 
regular living, early and fixed hours of rising, and 
retiring to rest, and the animation inspired by the 
sight of others engaged in the same pursuits, all 
contribute to render school the most suitable place 
for close application to study. 

But the knowledge acquired at school must 
m2 
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in a great measure, be theoretical. Vacations: 
afford opportunities for the practical application of 
scientific acquirements. Books are not the only 
vehicles of instruction. Observation, comparison, 
and reflection, furnish every day, new ideas and 
impressions ; and the knowledge obtained by these 
means is, conmionly, of the most useful kind. The 
operations and productions of nature in the vege- 
table, mineral and animal kingdoms, are fruitful 
sources of valuable information, calculated to 
increase the vigour and comprehension of the 
mental faculties, and expedite the acquisition of 
new ideas. By far the greater number of our clear 
and simple perceptions, are conveyed to the mind^ 
through the exercise of the senses ; and many of 
these being of the most agreeable kind, are admirably 
calculated to relieve the mind from the effects of 
close and abstract study. 

Children should be allowed. to associate with 
each other, unreservedly, in lively amusements. 
The similarity of their inclinations, manners and 
pursuits, affords them a more natural and agreeable 
intercourse with each other, than they can possibly 
enjoy, with persons, whose habits and dispositions 
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are totally different. Among equals conversation 
is kept up with spirit, and the constant occurrence 
of new objects affords daily matter for discussion. 
When boys are left to follow their own inclina- 
tions in the choice of their games, habits of idleness 
and sloth are unknown. However trifling their 
amusements, they should alwiays be fully employed. 
Of those who yawn away their hours of recreation, 
there is no hope. It is truly astonishing, to witness 
the active state of mind, as well as body, which some 
boys manifest in play; the rapidity with which they 
associate ideas with words; the quickness with which 
they discover the intentions of their competitors; 
and the readiness with which they devise means to 
counteract them. Youthful ardour, when not 
directed to improper purposes, must not be 
damped; nor should the natural activity of the 
mind be checked. Liberty is sweet to all, but espe- 
cially to children : jtnd when they are deprived of 
innocent freedom, they lose much of their proper 
importance and dignity. The constraint and con- 
trol which are essential at school, may, in a very 
considerable degree, be safely modified, during the 
vacations at home. 
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When the pupil has advanced beyond the 
rudunents of his education, let him, during the 
holidays, be as much as possible in the company 
of literary characters. In addition to the benefit 
he will derive from such society, he cannot fail to 
perceive, that literature and books constitute a very 
pleasing and rational, as well as a very general 
topic of conversation. No medium of conveying 
information to the mind, is more ready and agree- 
able, than that of conversation. By social inter- 
course, a youth acquires a confidence, equally 
removed from that assurance, which g^erally 
accompanies ignorance, and that bashfulness, which 
frequently indicates it. 

Let a youth, as far as may be consistent, follow 
the bent of his own mind, in the employment of 
the vacation. To point out how far it might be 
prudent to yield to the particular bias which the 
minds of youth have received, is altogether 
impossible. This must be regulated by circum- 
stances, of which intelligent parents will easily 
form a just estimate. If the pupil have a taste for 
Mechanics, Drawing, Music or Botany, let him 
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follow his inclinations. Shoold Chymistry, Pneu- 
matics, Optics or Electricity engage his preference, 
let him be indulged in the pursuit of them. If his 
attention be attracted to History, Biography, 
Voyages or Travels, let him be supplied with the 
most interesting and approved authors on those 
subjects. The Spectator, and other moral essays, 
of the same kind, some of the best authors on the 
Belles Lettres smd English literature, Kett^s Ele- 
ments of General Knowledge, Elegant Extracts in 
prose and verse, Johnson's Lives of the Poets, and 
Plutarch's Lives, should be in the library of every 
youth. He should have access also to an Bicy- 
clopfedia, the Philosophical Transactions, and some 
of the best periodical publications, by which he 
may be enabled to keep pace with the daily 
progress of literature and science. 

A youth who enjoys access to a well chosen 
library, during the vacation, frequently acquires a 
taste fiwr reading, which he never afterwards loses. 
Variety tends to make reading agreeable, and 
pleasure is essential to render it profitable. Agree- 
able impressions are easily produced : those which 
are opposed to the natural bias of the mind, are 
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admitted only by constraint. By reading, the 
scholar acquires a comprehensive circle of ideas ; 
in the application of which, his intellectual powers 
are strengthened and expanded. When the mind 
is habituated to discover relations, and to connect 
ideas, it is competent to proceed in its operations 
without further instruction. 

Relaxation from more severe studies, affords 
many opportunities to pui-sue several branches of 
useful knowledge, which though of a lighter kind, 
are not less necessary, than those which require 
the full force and vigour of the mind. Actual 
observation fui*nishes a variety of information on 
men and manners— causes and eflects. Stores of 
useful knowledge are thus, not merely laid up ; but a 
habit is acquired of calling than forth, on the 
emergency. Numberless circumstances occur every 
day, which not only improve and expand the 
minds of youth, but which also tend in a great 
measure to form their characters and dispositions ; 
and though many of them may pass unnoticed by 
the generality of mankind, they will not escape the 
observation of the judicious parent and tutor, who 
are ever on the watch, to sdze occasions which may 
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be used with advantage, in the mQral and intellec- 
tual culture of the rising generation. 

The work of education, by the united efforts of 
the parent, the tutor and the pupil, may be thus 
fer accomplished. Little, however, will be effected 
without the uniform, steady and strenuous co-ope- 
ration of all the parties. If each do not heartily 
assist the others, by his most unreserved efforts, to 
accomplish the desired end, he will assuredly coun- 
teract all their endeavours to attain it; but if all direct 
flieir enrgies toward the same object, the impulse 
must be irresistible, and the end secure. This is a 
consideration of the highest importance, and on it, 
too great a stress cannot be laid, through the whole 
^scholastic course. 

It is not the boy who performs merely the 
tasks prescribed him, even though he should gene- 
rally acquit himself with credit, that is likely to 
become a learned man ; but from him, who, not 
satisfied with the performance of his regular duties, 
does more than his instructors enjoin, and even more 
than they know, every thing may be expected 
which industry and perseverance can accomplish. 
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Every person who would acquire knowleij^e, 
must, from the real love of learning, aj^ly 
constantly, and closely to it. Though little pro- 
greas can be made by the pupil, in the earlier 
stages of his education, without the combined 
endeavours of his tutor to effect that object, it will 
be found, that his advancement in knowledge, 
during the whole course of his studies, depends, 
not so much on what is done for him, as on wlmt 
he can be stimulated to do for himself. The ideas 
he acquires by his own observation and experience, 
and the inferences that he deduces from their asso- 
ciation, will make a more lasting impression on his 
mind, than those which he receives through the in« 
formation of others. 

The tutor's business is chiefly, to habituate his 
pupils to close application, and, by introducing 
them into each department of knowledge, cultivate 
in their minds such a taste for science, thaA they 
may Ihirst after new acquisitions, when they no 
longer enjoy the advantages of instruction. When 
piq>ils do not take delight in learning, the fault is 
more frequentiy with their teacher than them- 
selves. Unque^onably, the tuition of youth is 
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gft^ VDdertaken by persons utterly incompetent 
to the important task ; yet the incapacity of 
teacher^ still oftener arises from their injudicious 
me^ods of imparting knowledge to juvenile minds. 
It is in vain that the tutor may have run through 
the whole circle of literature and sciaice, if he 
have not acquired full command of the attention 
and the affections of his pupils. Like the husband- 
man, he mu^t, f^ proper seasons, and imder suit- 
able circumstances, prepare the ground, eradicate 
the weeds, and sow the seed, before he can indulge 
the reasonable hope, that a future harvest will 
repay his care and toil. When in the morning he 
sows his seed, and in the evening withholds not his 
hand — ^when he has done the utmost that labour 
and ingenuity can accomplish, one imperative 
4uty remains — that he ask the divine blessing on 
his exertions, as the former and the latter rain. 

Parente should beware of inculcating the idea, 
that education is finished, when a youth has left 
school. He should rather be taught, that it is only 
b^un, and that the completion of it, depends entirely 
on his own exertions. Amidst the pleasures and busi^ 
ness of manhood, it is generally too late to repair 
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the defects of a mistaken or neglected educaticm. 
It is discouraging work for a person to be engaged in 
drawing a ground plan, while he feels he ought 
to be employed in finishing the edifice, already 
raised on a broad and solid foundation. Every 
pers(Mi, says Gibbon, has two educations; one 
which he receives from others, and one, more 
important, which he gives himself. If both of these 
could be in operation together, success would hardly 
be doubtful : but the latter is seldom b^un till 
die former is concluded. A ^eat point is attained, 
when such a taste for literary and scientific acquis 
sitions is imbibed by the minds of youA, as will 
engage their future leisure hours, in elegant and 
usefiil pursuits. If a boy leave school with such 
habits as render idleness a torment, and industry a 
pleasure, and with such a store of information as 
will bring knowledge erf any kind, within his reach, 
he has accomplished great things. Though he 
should have made 1[)ut moderate attainments, if he 
have acquired enlarged capacities and desires, his 
time at school has not been spent in vain. 

Vague theories of education, which lead to no ' 
general conclusions, are useless. It must be a 
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practical science. He who would form a system^ 
adapted to the constitution of different minds, and 
applicable to all the departments of useful and orna-^ 
mental education, will have many obligations to 
acknowledge, and to the experience of others must 
add the results of his own. Some minds acquire 
slowly, but retain long: others learn quickly, but 
soon forget. One boy speedily attains a stock of 
words ; another gains ideas, before he can find 
words to express diem. This possesses a taste for 
the classics, that for the mathematics. To some the 
demonstrations of physical science are chiefly inte- 
resting ; others have a constitution of mind strikingly 
metaphysical. While each pursues a different 
course, each must be instructed on methods, which 
though necessarily diversified, should be as similar 
as circumstances will allow. 

However varied the means of tuition, used in 
the cultivation of the mind, the synthetic and analytic 
methods should both be employed, and indeed they 
are sometimes hardly to be kept distinct. One iises 
fix)m particular facts to general principles ; and the 
other descends firom general principles to particular 
facts. A judicious union of the efforts of the pupil 
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and i\\e aid of the master — ^that the fonn^r may 
effect jui^ what is desirable; and that the latter may 
be afforded precisely on the emergency, when its 
utility will be perceived, and its value enhanced — ^is 
the gi-eat art in tuition. This point otight, therefore, 
to receive special attention, in the constitution of the 
scholastic system. 

The plan of studies which has been recom- 
mended has received the test of experience, in 
almost every particular; and its practical utility has, 
it is presumed, been fully established. Many other 
books might have been enumerated, and some 
other methods of using them, could have been 
mentioned; but the preceding pages have been 
strictly limited to the specification of those only, the 
benefit of which has been satisfactorily and conclu-* 
sively ascertained. A scholastic course may appear 
well adapted for intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious culture ; yet too much must not be expected 
from it. The time at school is short, the objects 
to be attained are numerous, and the obstacles are 
great. Dr. Johnson has well observed, that no one 
can be taught faster than he can learn ; as the speed 
of the swiftest horseman must be limited by the 
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power of his horse. Undoubtedly, the persevering 
eiSbrts of the parent, the tutor, and the pupil, with 
r^ht n^thods of applying their combined powers, 
in the work of education, cannot fail of producing 
great and b^ieficial results. 

The character of the present day is strikingly 
maiked by the diffusion of knowledge among all 
classes of society ; and particularly by the provision 
which has been made for its dissemination among 
the rising generation* It is the same principle of 
benevolence which prompts us to adopt means to 
instruct the ignorant, as to feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked. Hence Religion, Morals and 
Science — all comprehended in education, are among 
the jM-ominent objects of regmxl with the truly 
benevolent. Education, as it has received greater 
attention, and is more generally difiused, is better 
understood, and more efficient aids are available 
in its attainment. Theoretical principle and practi- 
cd knowledge, which constitute excellence in thcf 
practice of every art, have been eminently com- 
bined on this subject. It is therefore culpable to 
neglect advantages, in the same proportion as it ii^ 
easy to enjoy them. 
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Education, considered as the means of attaining 
knowledge, virtue and happiness, is the most imports 
ant subjei:t that can Engage the attention of mankind. 
It is one of all others, in which we should anxioudy 
guard against error; and yet so powerful is the 
sway of habit among men, that the clearest demon- 
strations of folly and absurdity) are often insufficient 
to effect the slightest alteration^ in the methods 
adopted to render youth wise, virtuous and happy. 
The scriptural admonition, " Get wisdom, and with 
all thy gettings get understanding,^^ is drowned in 
the voice of the world, Get riches, and with all thy 
gettings, get money : as if wealth were the summum 
bonum of an immortal being. But affluence is 
an inheritance, which no man can bequeath to his 
son ; " for riches certainly make diemselves wings, 
and fly away.^^ How often do those who have 
enjoyed the brightest prospects, in r^ard to the 
necessaries, comforts, and even luxuries of life, 
become the children of poverty and . distress ! How 
often do others, by dint of natural and acquired 
talents, united with upright and honourable principles, 
emerge from obscurity, and make a conspicuous 
figure in the world. 
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But education, when viewed in- connexion with 
the spiritual and eternal interests of the soul, assumes 
its highest importance and dignity. Could we always 
live under the influence of correct sentiments on 
this deeply interesting subject, it would be a self- 
evident proposition, that moral and religious culture 
is the primary, and intellectual improvement only 
the secondary object, in the education of youth. 
Periods of intellectual excellence have often been 
those, in which vice has reigned triumphant : hence, 
it has been incontestably proved, that human reason, 
however cultivated, is utterly insufficient to enforce 
the practice of virtue, and promote the happiness of 
mankind. Religion alone discovers to us, the 
powerful and efficient inducements to a virtuous life; 
and points out the source whence all real happiness 
proceeds. Her precepts have received a sanction 
above the reach of human wisdom; while the 
cheering hopes which she isspires give new ardour 
to every emotion of the soul, and comfort the Chris- 
tian in every season of personal or relative affliction, 
by the animating prospects of a glorious eternity. 
A tutor should, therefore, feel the power of 
religion in his own mind ; and then he cannot remain 
indifferent to the feelings of his charge^ on this 
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important point. If parents were under the same 
influence, only a man of piety would be deemed to 
possess the qualifications, essentially requisite in a 
teacher of youth. With the divine blessing on the 
labours of such a tutor, his pupils will go forth^ 
to act their parts in the world, with good principles 
to regulate their conduct ; and especially to render 
their lives honourable to themselves, and useful to 
others, by devotedness to the service and glory of 
God. 



THE END* 
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A TRANSCRIPT OF THE CLA-SSICUS, 

As an Example of the Manner of calculating a Week^s Work, 

TWELFTH WEEI^ 



1 


Namel 


continued 

from 
la«page. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


Thar. 


Fri. 


Sat 


Finn. 


Weekly 
Amount. 


CTharacten. 


Total. 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 


684 


10 


18 


12 


17 


15 


8 


4 


70 


Optima 


751 


592 


7 


8 


12 


14 


8 


13 




62 


Optima 


654 


731 


9 


7 


12 


12 


8 


10 




58 


Bend 


789 


596 





10 


8 


9 


12 


11 


2 


54 


Bend 


650 


1 


498 


8 


6 


7 


10 


14 


6 




51 


Bend 


549 


531 


5 


11 


8 


13 


7 




6 


38 


Pessimd 


569 


468 


12 


8 


9 


11 


10 


8 


10 


48 


Maid 


516 


471 


7 


6 


4 


5 


8 


12 


8 


34 


Jnn. Pesi 


505 


1 


I 
J 
K 
L 


452 


9 


14 


10 


6 


12 


4 




55 


Bend 


507 


365 


8 


11 


9 


4 


7 


6 




45 


Maid 


410 


684 


14 


10 


U 


8 


12 


9 


4 


60 


Optimd 


744 


752 


10 

8 


16 
14 


9 

8 


15 


\o 


9 


2 


67 


Optimd 


819 


481 


8 


7 


10 




55 


Bend 


536 


1 


N 
O 
P 


341 


10 
8 


15 


8 


6 


5 


7 


6 


45 


Mal^ 


386 


324 




13 


12 


11 


12 


4 


52 


Bend 


376 


579 


9 


9 


1'' 


15 


14 


8 


8 


64 


Optimd 


643 


1 


Q 
R 
S 

T 


468 


6 


7 


8 


9 


8 


12 




50 


Bend 


518 


711 


13 


18 


10 


17 


6 

7 


12 




76 


Sen. Opt . 


787 


489 


5 


9 


11 


14 


8 


12 


42 


Maid 


531 


534 


4 


8 


5 


9 


8 


2 




36 


Pessimd 


570 


U 
V 

w 

X 


652 


13 


10 


11 


12 


10 


8 




64 


Optimd 


716 


1 

1 


618 


9 


14 


12 


8 


3 


9 




55 


Bend 


673 


513 


8 


17 


12 




9 


12 




58 


Bend 


601 


394 


7 


9 


10 


14 


6 


4 


3 


47 


Maid 


441 


Y 
Z 


486 


6 


8 




12 


10 


5 


5 


36 


Pessimd 


522 


390 


8 


IP 


8 


7 


6 


9 


4 


44 


Maid 


434 



4-c. 4*c. 4h:. ^e. 4rc* &c. 

faboye 60 ... .are ranked . . . .Optimd 

By this Example it will be ireen, that J above 50 ... . .... Bend 

thoseBoys, whose Weekly amount is I below 50.... .■■ ....Maid 

^below40.,.. ■ ....Pessimd 
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